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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


NYTHING more pitiable than Mr. Wyndham’s 
recantation of his earlier faith it would be difficult to 
imagine. A short time ago, the attitude of Mr. Balfour, 
the speeches of Lord Dudley, and Mr. 
ee bare ar Wyndham’s own acceptance of Sir Anthony 
Ireland MacDonnell as “a colleague rather than a 
subordinate,” seemed to portend the dawning of a better 
day for Unionism in Ireland. It had begun, so it seemed, 
to move with the times. The Land Act of 1903 appeared 
as the first step in an advance which must make Liberals 
correct the hostile judgment they had formed as to their 
opponents’ Irish policy. Those who acted on such im- 
pressions were speedily disillusioned. ‘The new spirit was 
found to be incompatible with Unionist principles. Mr. 
Wyndham was hounded from office by an “ Orange” clamour 
which found its crudest and loudest expression in the 
Times, and his comparatively sympathetic régime was 
succeeded by the stale old policy of repression and contempt 
embodied in Mr. Walter Long. The controversy which 
this gentleman has stirred up as to his exact relation to his 
distinguished Under-Secretary on taking office is of no 
great interest in itself, but it brings into even clearer light 
the collapse of those earlier hopes. Unionism—which we 
gladly admit has done much for Ireland, which has laid in 
Ireland administrative foundations on which more than one 
useful superstructure is destined to be raised—has reached 
the end of its possibilities. No experiment could have been 
2 
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tried under more favourable auspices than the attempt to 
govern Ireland “ according to Irish ideas” three years ago. 
Yet it failed. Its coup de grace is the recent denial of Mr. 
Wyndham himself that he ever wandered in the slightest 
degree from the strait path of Unionist tradition—the 
tradition which is represented by Mr. Long. The failure 
is making the people of Great Britain realise that the 
alternative policy is the only one left open—the policy, in 
some form or other, not of good government from outside, 
but of self-government. The time is peculiarly favourable 
for the introduction of a bold measure by the Government. 
There are various reasons for this. Ireland is quiet, and 
what is given now would be given gracefully; it would 
neither be discounted in Irish eyes, nor attacked by English 
opponents, as a mere concession to disorderly agitation. We 
cannot tell how long this opportunity may last. English- 
men, again, from their own point of view, are impatient of 
the time and attention which Irish local affairs withdraw 
from the consideration of social evils at home. To refuse 
to meet the demands of Parliamentary Nationalism half- 
way would be to add so much more strength to the 
Extremist Party, now weak and divided. Lastly, if the 
growth of the Nationalist and Labour Parties in Belfast 
continues and spreads, Orangeism will soon come to an end 
for lack of Orangemen. Meantime, the failure of the 
potato-crop in the West, and the latest figures of the 
Registrar-General, remind us of the gaunt spectre of Irish 
misery and despair ever haunting the background. Though 
the excess of births over deaths in 1905-6 was 27,761, the 
population has diminished, for the unceasing stream of 
emigration has drained Ireland of 30,676 of her most 
vigorous sons and daughters. 


We heartily concur in our contributor’s strictures on the 
Report of the Motor Commission, and on the attitude of 
motorists generally towards the public. The 
high roads are for the use of all, including 
motorists. But it is evident on general 
principles, as well as undoubted law, that no section of the 
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community can establish a claim to use public facilities in 
a manner calculated to cause annoyance and suffering to the 
majority. And it is quite certain that the tolerance with 
which motorists are treated by the law would not be 
extended to less wealthy or influential classes, a fact in 
itself a blot upon a system which boasts that all are equal 
before it. Can it be doubted for a moment that, if the 
working-man were suddenly to develope a form of amuse- 
ment, or even of business, which contaminated the public 
water supply or rendered carriage traffic a source of constant 
danger to the occupants of carriages, the new departure 
would be put down with a strong hand, however inno- 
cent or even laudable the pursuit when carried on under 
proper conditions? And, inasmuch as a speed limit which 
would do away with most of the evil consequences at 
present attendant on motoring would not in the least 
prevent a legitimate use of motors, or hinder the growth of 
a valuable industry, it ought to be imposed at once. The 
specious argument that the limits of danger ought to be 
treated as a question of fact in each case, is simply absurd. 
It would mean that a wealthy motorist, prepared to spend 
money in litigation, would always escape unless an accident 
had occurred. Ten or twelve miles in the open country, 
and six in towns and villages, are the utmost limits com- 
patible with public safety and the comfort of householders 
who have the misfortune to live on main roads. A motor 
going at a greater pace is simply a railway train at large, 
without any of the precautions hitherto deemed to be 
essential in the case of railway trains, and with the added 
terror of not being confined to a fixed track. Motorists 
who are not satisfied with the normal rate of progression 
should combine to build roads of their own. It is monstrous 
that the wealthy lower orders should be able, by entering 
into an organised conspiracy, to rob the public of its heritage 
of peaceful roads, maintained at the expense of ratepayers, 
the majority of whom can never hope to share in the selfish 
enjoyment of their tormentors. 


Although the article which we print below, in which 
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Mr. Sturge recalls the facts about old West Indian Slavery, 
is of a purely retrospective character, it cannot be without 
significance in these days when the coloured 
—- problem is coming up again in very acute forms 
all over the world. A special warning is con- 
veyed to us moderns by the ghoulish facts which Mr. 
Sturge has unearthed—certainly with no morbid, or sensa- 
tional purpose: otherwise it were better to let the past 
hide its superfluous horror and wickedness. But the warn- 
ing is needed, and the tale of fiendish cruelty elevated into 
a system should be read by all who are to-day inclined to 
regret slavery in face of the after-math of difficulties which 
its abolition has left behind. 

Those who think that white men can be trusted, when 
their commercial interests are at stake, with absolute power 
over blacks, should read this story. Nor can we flatter 
ourselves that the English are better than other races. If 
Belgians conduct the Congo horrors, the descendants of the 
English settlers in America burn black men alive not in- 
frequently when they are innocent, and treat the blacks in 
the way so powerfully described by Mr. Wells in his articles 
in the Tribune. Mr. Sturge’s article shows us what the 
Englishmen of a hundred years ago were like in the British 
West Indies. They, or their ancestors at least, were our 
own flesh and blood, and were turned into devils like this 
because they were entrusted with absolute power over an 
inferior race where their own commercial interest was con- 
cerned. Any step in the direction of giving the white 
business man power to obtain labour outside the open 
labour market, leads pro tanto to the establishment of a state 
of society like this, 


The Russian Government presents many different 
aspects to the various kinds of races and classes over whom 
it rules. All its activities are bad, because 
all are conducted without altruism or scruple 
of morality, solely with a view to the main- 
tenance of its own power. This object supplies the key to 
otherwise inexplicable contradictions. For instance, the 
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bureaucracy is in most parts of Russia the enemy of the 
peasants’ claim to the land; it is the protector of “ order 
and property: ” in the Baltic Provinces, however, it stirs up 
the peasants to exterminate the land-owning class, because 
that class is German, and has therefore no sympathy with 
the Russifying autocracy and its policy of centralisation. 
We print below an interesting statement of the case for the 
German: upper-class in the Baltic Provinces, from the pen 
of Prince A. Lieven. Perhaps there is more to be said for 
“socialistic” ideas of land ownership than he allows, but 
we do not expect that a violent revolution carried through 
by such an unhallowed combination of a reactionary 
autocracy with an uneducated peasantry is likely to arrive 
at anything very good. The story serves at least to show 
the propertied and conservative classes of Europe what sort 
of champion the Russian Government is of their ideas. 
More generally speaking, the sad story again reminds us 
how difficult it is for any real civilisation to grow up where 
there is race hatred. And race domination, however mildly 
used, always seems to breed race hatred in the oppressed 
(or patronised) race. ‘This is the prime cause why eastern 
Europe—from Baltic to Levant—seems so unsatisfactory 
and uncivilised a place. For it is the region of many races 
living side by side in hatred. 


During the first half of last month a severe crisis 
threatened the London money market, and although at the 
time of writing the outlook seems clearer 
there are still some black clouds on the 
financial horizon. Upon the whole the 
year started well enough. Although most of the war 
taxation remained, Mr. Asquith in his first budget contrived 
to restore our public finances to a sound condition by 
making the Sinking Fund effective for the first time since 
the Boer War. This step seemed to guarantee a steady 
improvement in the National Credit. Unfortunately and as 
usual the unexpected happened. The Earthquake and Fire 
in San Francisco destroyed as much capital as the Germans 
have sunk in their war with the Herreros. A considerable 
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part of the loss, probably six or eight millions sterling, fell 
upon British Insurance Companies. This led to forced 
sales of consols and other gilt-edged securities on a scale 
which neutralised the effects of the Sinking Fund ; and at 
the same time the suspension of banking facilities in San 
Francisco caused a drain of gold thither. Another serious 
blow to finance and credit has been the collapse of Russian 
securities following upon the dissolution of the Duma and 
the re-establishment of tyranny (tempered by anarchy and 
assassination) throughout Russia. If the political situation 
in Russia does not ameliorate there is almost certain to be 
serious trouble in Paris and Berlin. On the top of all this 
depression what could have been less looked for than the 
sudden and sensational upward movement, which began in 
July and August, in American Railroad securities? The 
movement indeed was not entirely artificial; for it was 
supported by an extraordinary boom in Aunatiow trade. 
But prices were already rather high, and this extra inflation 
has been artificial in so far as it has been worked up by the 
railway magnates, who have engineered a vast speculative 
rise partly by direct operations through Banks which they 
control and partly by holding out the bait of largely 
increased dividends in railways like the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific. Thus speculation as usual was 
accompanied by inflation of credit, which in its turn 
required a larger gold basis for its support than could be 
supplied without heavy importations from Europe. Con- 
sequently New York began to make big purchases of gold 
in London, and about {6,000,000 was taken—half in 
American Eagles from the Bank of England and half in 
gold bullion from the open market. The Bank rate was 
forced up to four per cent., and at the time of writing a 
bank rate of five per cent. seems to be in measurable 
distance. It is difficult to see how these big doses of gold 
can maintain the inflated prices of Wall Street long enough 
to allow the great railway bosses to unload on the market. 
Although it is dangerous to prophecy, we shall be surprised 
if the autumn does not witness a considerable massacre 
among Stock Exchange gamblers, particularly the American 
variety. 
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The difference of opinion at the Trades Union Congress 
on the minimum wage was a healthy sign. It shows that 
organised labour is alive to all sides of the 
social problem, regarded as a problem both of 
principle and of tactics ; and that it does not 
allow itself to be led, either by phrases or persons, without 
asking the reason why. The Labour Party was attacked for 
its alleged timidity in not supporting in Parliament a 30s. 
minimum wage for Government employes. Mr. Shackleton 
replied—with admirable courage under the circumstances— 
that they put forward a more moderate proposal because it 
was the only one that had the slightest chance of being carried 
by the present House of Commons ; and it is noteworthy 
that he was afterwards elected to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Congress at the head of the poll. There is 
much to be said on both sides in the eternal conflict between 
principle and expediency. At present the point to be noted 
is that Parliamentary experience is having its inevitable 
effect in promoting prudence. Whatever the Labour Party 
may be blamed for, it cannot be accused of mere talking for 
effect, or of a blind advocacy of sweeping change. It knows 
very well that, whatever the exact social ideal to which it 
looks forward—a point on which its members are not agreed 
—the way to reach it consists of many small steps, of which 
the next is always the clearest. 


The Trades 
Union Congress 














LIBERALISM, SOCIALISM, AND THE 
MASTER OF ELIBANK 


HE relations between Liberalism and Socialism have 

been seriously called in question by the Master of 
Elibank. Speaking at West Linton, Peeblesshire, on 
August 25, he declared, according to The Times, that the 
Labour Party was a Socialist Party, that the Liberal Party 
was fundamentally opposed to Socialism, and that he was 
“not sure that circumstances would not force them (the 
Liberal Party) to embark upon a crusade against Socialism.” 
He also spoke of the conviction which had recently “ been 
forced upon him about the real cleavage between Socialism 
and Liberalism—namely, collectivism and individualism.” 
It is not surprising that these utterances have evoked much 
comment, or that they have been hailed with transports of 
delight by the Tory press. The really significant thing is 
that the Liberal Party has received the speech with coolness 
mingled with amusement. It is clear that Socialism is no 
longer a bogey to the majority of those who call themselves 
Liberals. It may be added that if it were not so—if such 
a speech, at the opening of the twentieth century, had any 
considerable following in the ranks of the Liberal Party, 
then, indeed, there would be the gravest danger that, to use 
the Master of Elibank’s phrase, “its very vitals would be 
consumed,” and it would “disappear as an active force 
in British politics.” 

In that most illuminating survey of the nineteenth 
century, Law and Opinion in England, Professor Dicey 
traces the growth of British public opinion from an open- 
ing period of legislative quiescence, through a period of 
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increasing consent to, and belief in, legislative action, to the 
logical outcome of faith in legislative action, a period of 
collectivism. I quote Professor Dicey’s conspectus of the 
century’s political development : 


(1) Period of old Toryism or legislative quiescence 
(1800-1830). 

(2) Period of Benthamism or Individualism (1825- 
1870). 


(3) Period of Collectivism (1865-1900). 


It is to be feared that the Master of Elibank has realised 
his position too late. Collectivism was not introduced into 
British politics by the Labour Party. It was chiefly intro- 
duced by men who, esteeming themselves individualists, and 
calling themselves variously Liberals, Radicals, Conserva- 
tives, Unionists, found by practical experience that man is 
a social animal, and that, wherever two or three men are 
gathered together for mutual help, Socialism is in the midst 
of them. A crusade against Socialism would be a crusade 
against the better part of human nature; it would be a 
crusade against the greater part of the legislation of all 
parties in the past half-century. 

For upon what does Professor Dicey base his analysis of 
the progress of British opinion? The Liberalism which 
vainly sought to be individualistic followed Bentham in 
adopting the principle of utility “which lays down ”—to 
quote Bentham—“ as the only right and justifiable end of 
government, the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
In the pursuit of this principle, what has been done? At 
every point Parliament has found it necessary to seek the 
greatest good in enactments which have given increased 
protection and guidance to individuals, which have placed 
increasing restrictions upon freedom of contract, which have 
given a distinct preference to collective action, and which, 
especially in the last twenty years, have sought to equalise 
advantages. To all these measures, it is to be hoped, the 
Master of Elibank has given, and gives, consent. Yet, 
while a consentor to, if not an aider and abettor of, socialistic 
legislation of a pronounced character, he invites the Liberal 
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Party to address itself like a second Cnut to the rising and 
irresistible tide of social reform. He asks it to revert to the 
views of the earlier Cobden, of the immature John Stuart 
Mill. He asks it to attempt to stem a current of thought and 
opinion which, happily, is not confined to the United King- 
dom, but which, from Germany to Japan, from Canada to 
New Zealand, is flowing strongly throughout the civilised 
world. 

A junior member of a Liberal Government discovers his 
party making for the shoals and rocks of Socialism in 1906. 
It was in 1881 that Mr. John Morley wrote :! 


‘“*It cannot be seriously denied that Cobden was 
fully justified in describing the tendencies of this legis- 
lation (the factory laws) as Socialistic. It was an exer- 
tion of the power of the State, in its strongest form, 
definitely limiting in the interest of the labourer the 
administration of capital. The Act of 1844 was only 
a rudimentary step in this direction. In 1847 the Ten 
Hours Bill became law. Cobden was abroad at the 
time, and took no part in its finalstages. Inthe thirty 
years that followed, the principle has been extended 
with astonishing perseverance. We have to-day a 
complete, minute, and voluminous code for the pro- 
tection of labour. . But all this is one of the 
largest branches of ‘what the most importunate 
Socialists have been accustomed to demand, and if we 
add to this vast fabric of labour legislation our system 
of Poor Law, we find the rather amazing result that in 
the country where Socialism has been less talked about 
than any other country in Europe, its principles have 
been most extensively applied.” 


But if British labour legislation in 1881 was Socialistic, 
what shall be said of the labour laws of the twenty-five 
years that have elapsed? Collectivism has triumphed at 
every point, although it cannot now be said, unfortunately, 
that it is in the United Kingdom that Socijalist principles 


1 Life of Cobden, Vol. 1., pp. 302-3. 
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have been most extensively applied to the protection of the 
labourer. Turning from protective law to endeavours to 
equalise advantages and distribute wealth, we have the 
establishment of free education and the remarkable socialistic 
experiments of municipalities. The former, once “the 
bitter cry of outcast Radicalism,” and eventually enacted by 
a Unionist Government, is, as Professor Dicey says, ‘ con- 
clusive proof that, in one sphere of social life, the old 
arguments of Individualism have lost their practical 
cogency.” The latter bears directly upon the Master of 
Elibank’s declaration that: “ Liberals do not believe in the 
public ownership of the means of production.” If this be 
true, then they do not believe in accomplished facts. The 
municipalities have now employed in waterworks, gasworks, 
electrical works, tramways, baths and wash-houses, working- 
men’s houses, harbours, piers, docks, and other directly 
reproductive undertakings, as much as {125,000,000 of 
capital. It is true that the British government itself con- 
ducts no State industry of importance beyond the Post 
Office, telegraphs and telephones, but what British rule has 
neglected to do in the United Kingdom it has wisely done 
in India. There it appropriates the unearned increment 
from land, and owns those important “ means of production,” 
railways, canals and forests. ‘There it even acts as paternal 
money-lender. Mr. John Morley, individualist and Secretary 
of State for India, boasts from his place in the House of 
Commons of the success of Indian State Socialism. The 
Spectator in commenting upon the Master of Elibank’s 
speech remarked : “There is nothing commoner even now 
than to hear a man talk strong Socialism in the abstract, but 
whenever a concrete Socialist proposal is put forward to see 
him finding good practical reasons for condemning it.” It is 
surely commoner, as in the case of Mr. John Morley, to find 
the individualist in theory not only consenting to, but 
actually taking part in, Socialist operations. Indeed, it may 
well be that, like Lord Shaftesbury, the Master of Elibank 
himself is an unconscious Socialist, who is ever compromis- 
ing with an impossible individualistic theory—ever finding 
himself associated.in ‘ collective ” work with his fellows. 
The Liberal Party contains heterogeneous elements, 
12 
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truly, and of a truth, also, it is largely unconscious of the 
forces which impel it. Within its ranks in the House of 
Commons are more avowed Collectivists than can be boasted 
of by the Labour Party, a few conscious Individualists, and 
many professional and business men who have never, in all 
probability, searched their hearts upon the principles of 
collectivism and individualism. Without the House, the 
Party is for the most part composed of members of the 
various poor, who are rapidly beginning to interest them- 
selves in social questions, and who readily subscribe to social- 
istic proposals when placed before them in concrete form. 
A Liberal crusade against Socialism would, therefore, not 
merely thin the Liberal ranks. It would transfer the bulk 
of the Liberal voting strength to the Labour and Pro- 
tectionist parties, and leave the crusaders high and dry in 
the company of a not very distinguished band of land- 
lords, shareowners, money merchants, shortsighted “ bitter 
criers” of the middle-class, and belated economists. The 
Tariff Reformers would be foolish indeed if they missed 
such an opportunity. They would hasten to coquet with 
Socialism, and, following the hint of Professor W. J. Ashley 
of Birmingham, compound a prescription which would give 
the capitalist employer his import duty and the workman his 
old age pension. Let us imagine the three parties joined in 
battle for the General Election of 1g10. A Liberal Party 
proudly bearing on its banners the inspiring war cry of 
Laissez Faire. A Unionist Party, for Protection and Social 
Reform. A Labour Party, preaching a vigorous Socialism. 
Then to the polls—and exit the Liberal Party. 

And, given such a contest, Liberalism would richly 
deserve extinction. If the Liberal Party is to live, it can 
only do so by consciously continuing the collective efforts 
which have been increasingly exerted, and not by one party 
alone, in the past forty years. The period 1865-1900, 
which Professor Dicey has called the period of Collectivism, 
may be termed the period of Unconscious Socialism. With 
the twentieth century begins a period of Conscious Social- 
ism. The realisation of the actual trend of opinion and 
legislation may frighten some timid souls, as it has obviously 
alarmed the Master of Elibank, but for the greater part 
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men will push on undismayed by the prospect of increased 
national organisation, cheerfully admitting with Sir William 
Harcourt that “ We are all Socialists nowadays.” Is there 
room for a “Liberal” party in this new era? It is for 
Liberals themselves to decide. If they imagine that they 
can exist merely by flourishing the Free Trade flag they are 
profoundly mistaken. Liberalism can only continue to be a 
power by leading the nation on the path of a sane collectiv- 
ism. I say “leading” because I do not mean the throwing 
of sops to Cerberus. Not from expediency, but from 
conviction, the Liberal of the new time must seek the 
* greatest good of the greatest number” in the strengthen- 
ing of common rules and in the admittance of every child 
into the Kingdom of Earth. Not to save a “ party,” but to 
gain economic independence and consequent “ Liberty” for 
the individual, the Liberal Collectivist will slowly but surely 
seek to place the “means of production,” which are the 
means of life, at the common disposal for the common 
good. 


In the autobiography of a great man is to be found the 
following passage :— 


‘“‘T look forward to a time when the rule that they 
who do not work shall not eat will be applied not to 
paupers only, but impartially to all; and when the 
division of the produce of labour, instead of depending, 
in so great a degree as it now does, on the accident of 
birth, will be made by concert on an acknowledged 
principle of justice.” 


These words of aspiration to a Socialist ideal were 
written by John Stuart Mill, author of On Liberty. Let 
those who fondly esteem themselves Individualists reflect 
upon them. To seek the “division of the produce of 
labour . . . by concert on an acknowledged principle of 
justice,” is the only material policy worth consideration in 
1906. The Liberal Party must seek it or perish. 

L. G. Cu1ozza Money 
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THE MOTOR TYRANNY 


HE Royal Commission on Motor-cars is an amazing 

document. For some ten years the people of this 
country—as of all countries—have been groaning under a 
public nuisance which increases day by day until it has 
reached a malignity and magnitude altogether unprecedented. 
Their property has been depreciated ; their senses offended ; 
their comfort destroyed ; their security invaded. The 
amenity of the country has been indefinitely impaired ; the 
discomfort of the town indefinitely increased. The citizen 
who does not motor has become a kind of outlaw on his 
own highways. He travels, whether on foot, by carriage, 
or by bicycle, under conditions which render enjoyment 
impossible, and safety of life and limb precarious. And if 
it be urged that this nuisance is as yet confined to a few 
main thoroughfares, it must be remembered that we are 
only at the beginning ; and that, according to any reason- 
able forecast, in ten years’ time, unless some drastic measures 
are adopted, there will not be a country lane in the kingdom 
free from dust and stench, nor a field or a common undis- 
turbed by that most odious of sounds, the hooting of the 
motor horn. 

In the face of this grave peril—for it is nothing less— 
what do the Commissioners recommend? They recommend 
the abolition of the speed limit.1 They propose, that is to 
say, to weaken the law instead of strengthening it! Their 
defence is the admitted fact that the speed limit is in itself 
insufficient to protect the public. The logical conclusion 
would be to substitute something more effective; but 
instead of this, the Commissioners are content to fall back 


1 Outside towns and villages. 
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upon the equally unsatisfactory and inadequate clause which 
prohibits reckless and negligent driving. It is a sufficient 
condemnation of their policy that it is generally opposed by 
the chief constables of counties; and that the only two 
members of the Commission who may be supposed from 
their official status to have at heart the interests of the public 
rather than that of motorists—the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis, and the Assistant Secretary of the Local 
Government Board—decline to associate themselves with this 
recommendation of their colleagues, on the ground that 
“in more than three counties out of four throughout the 
United Kingdom sections which control dangerous or over- 
rapid driving were practically not enforced.” The Com- 
missioners find an inadequate law inadequately enforced, 
and the remedy they suggest is to make the law still more 
inadequate! Comment is superfluous! There are other 
recommendations ; but as though some of them may be 
useful they are not calculated, and presumably not intended, 
to have any important or serious effects, they need not here 
be referred to in detail. The policy of the Commissioners 
is, in brief, to leave things as they are, trusting to an im- 
provement in the surface of the roads, which, as they 
frankly admit, “can be but of slow application.” That 
being so, it is time for public opinion to declare itself. 
What is the situation? There were, according to the 
Commissioners, 44,000, odd, motor-cars registered in the 
United Kingdom on the ist May, 1906. Supposing—an 
extreme assumption—that each car were owned by a 
separate owner, and that each owner represented a family of 
five, we should have, at an outside estimate, a population of 
under 250,000 men, women, and children, interested in the 
pastime of motoring. On the other hand, we have the 
remaining 40,000,000 of the United Kingdom, actual or 
prospective sufferers by the nuisance. Of the 44,000 
owners of cars a certain proportion, no doubt, are pro- 
fessional or business men using their cars for the purposes 
of their daily work. But the large majority, it may be 
safely presumed, motor for amusement. We have then 
this position: the whole population of the country is sub- 
jected to a constantly increasing annoyance and damage, 
I 
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material and moral, in order that a handful of rich men 
may indulge themselves freely in a peculiarly fatuous and 
ignoble form of sport. These men, in effect, are driving off 
the highways all but those who are compelled in the course 
of their necessary avocations to endure the discomfort and 
risk imposed upon them. The motorists are the chartered 
tyrants of the road, and they use, or abuse, their privileged 
position with an inconsiderate insolence which illustrates 
forcibly the extent to which the wealth of England, during 
the past half century, has passed away from the hands of 
gentlemen. Such a situation, surely, has only to be stated 
to present itself as intolerable. Consider what it is that 
people are compelled to endure, and are enduring with a 
patience almost incredible. I quote from the Report: 
“We give only a few instances of the complaints made. 
Mr. Breathwaite, a railway signalman at Elstree, said :-— 





«I have gone out for a Sunday afternoon’s walk with 
my wife and family and come home as if I had come | 
out of a flour mill; the dust has been raised by motors ! 
and it has been something terrific, and instead of coming 
home with an appetite for your tea and feeling bene- 
fited by your country walk, you come home tired and 
jaded, and irritated—and in fact you feel that you wish 
that you had not gone out at all.’ : 


“Miss Everett-Green, an author living near Guildford, 
in answer to a question, ‘Do you suffer from the dust?’ 


replied —_ 


‘Very much. . . . In 1904 it was so unendurable 
that we hardly knew how to live in the house. The | 
dust simply ruined everything indoorsand out. I have ! 
a very pretty garden, having spent a great deal of 
money on it in putting up glass houses and laying it 
out in an attractive fashion, but all the plants under 
glass were spoiled, all the flowers were spoiled, all the 
strawberries and grapes were spoiled, and our health 
was injured. I had an inflamed throat all the summer 
and my eyes were very troublesome, so that I could not . 
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do my work at all. Ihad to get new typewriters. I had 
got new typewriters in 1902, and I had to change them 
again this year, they got so gritty.’ 


“« Mr. Steel, a market gardener of Brentford, said :— 


‘The effect of the dust from motor cars is so to 
destroy the marketable value of the produce on either 
side of the road, more particularly fruit, flowers, and 
salads, that growers have frequently complained to me,’ 


and he further stated that both the rental value of land and 
of the produce that could be grown upon it had been affected 
in consequence of the dust. With reference to the damage 
caused to property by dust, Mr. W. B. Mason, an estate 
agent at Ascot and Windsor, said that in the vicinity of the 
Bath Road :— 


‘The herbage on both sides of the road within 
fifty yards of the hedge is absolutely useless either for 
feeding cattle or harvesting,’ 


and as to specific instances of deterioration in value of 
houses :— 


‘There is a house, at Salt Hill, which for man 
years has been let on lease as a ladies’ school, kept by 
a Mrs. Gossett Hill. . . . The house is right on the 
road and the garden is right on the road. She found 
that the school girls were unable to use the garden and 
that in the house they were unable to open their 
windows. The property cost her about £5,000 and 
she has sold it for £'2,000, and the man who bought 
it as a speculation, thinking to make some money out 
of it, is unable to sell it at any price,’ 


and he mentioned several other similar examples. The 
same witness, speaking at Maidenhead, said :— 


‘I myself drove along there last summer with a 
horse, past three motor-cars, and I could not see my 
18 
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horse. I sat for two minutes with my hands over my 
eyes. You cannot drive along the Bath Road with a 
horse and trap unless you wear a pair of goggles.’ 


“Mr. J. Drysdale, a tenant farmer of Stirlingshire and 
one of the representatives of the Scottish Chambers of 
Agriculture, quoted some of the answers sent in by affiliated 
societies all over Scotland in reply to a circular from that 


body. They were as follows :— 


‘Considerable injury has been done to hedges by 
dust.’ ‘Hay and grain crops are rendered dangerous 
as feeding for live stock by fine dust adhering to them.’ 
‘ Hedges and crops near roads get covered with dust ; 
it ruins hay.’ ‘Cattle seldom grazed on pasture near 
roads,” etc. 


“In addition to this oral evidence we have, before and 
during the preparation of this Report, received, either 
directly or through the Government Departments, a great 
number of resolutions from various local authorities 
complaining of the dust nuisance and calling for a remedy. 

“It would be impossible to set out the whole of these, 
but they run generally on the same lines, and the great 
majority of them come from rural districts.” 

Here then is the nuisance, admitted, palpable, gross. 
In the face of it, what policy would be adopted by a self- 
respecting community able and determined to protect that 
decency and amenity of life which is a prime condition of 
civilisation? It is not difficult to indicate in general what 
ought to be done. In the first place, the tax should be 
considerably increased. The Commissioners recommend an 
increase, accompanied by graduation according to weight, 
and it is satisfactory to be able on this point to agree with 
them, though probably the increase they recommend is 
insufficient. ‘The amount collected from motor-cars in the 
year 1905-6 was about £100,000, It would be interesting 
to be able to set against this the money loss due to the 
destruction of the roads by motors. No data are forth- 
coming ; but the Commissioners quote a case of a carrier 
“putting on a service of heavy motor-cars, with narrow 
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iron tyres, which made twenty-two single journeys a day 
along six miles of country main roads between Blackburn 
and Preston. In three months’ time damage to the extent 
of £7,000 was done to the road, which amount the County 
Council found themselves unable to recover.” This was an 
extreme case. But it is admitted that the damage done by 
heavy motor-cars is very considerable ; and it is only right 
that the full cost of such damage shall be recovered in the 
form of taxation. 

Secondly, the fines for breaches of the law should be 
largely increased. {£10 is nothing to a man who can 
afford to spend £200 or £300 on the upkeep of his car. 
Probably nothing less than a minimum fine of £50 would 
really act as a deterrent. And at every subsequent offence 
this fine should be increased. 

Thirdly, and this is the important point, motorists 
should not be allowed to use the public highways except 
under regulations which render impossible the nuisance of 
dust and smell, and the danger and anxiety caused to the 
public by fast driving. The Commissioners have come to 
the conclusion that “at a speed below ten miles an hour 
the dust raised is comparatively slight, that it increases very 
greatly at from, say, twelve to twenty miles an hour, and 
continues to increase, but in a smaller proportion at higher 
speeds.” The moral is obvious. The speed limit, instead 
of being abolished, should be reduced to ten miles an hour. 
There is no reason whatever against this reduction, except 
the fact that motorists enjoy driving fast. And the puerile 
amusement of a numerically negligible section of the com- 
munity does not weigh in the balance against the convenience 
and interest of the public at large. 

As to the nuisance of offensive fumes, it is a curious fact 
that under the-present law a motor-car is defined as a vehicle 
which, amongst other things, is so constructed “that no 
smoke or visible vapour is emitted therefrom except from 
any temporary or accidental cause.” As many motor-cars 
do, as a matter of fact, continually, and by their essence, 
emit smoke or visible vapour of a peculiarly offensive kind, 
it follows that motor-cars are, at law, not motor-cars, and 
therefore not entitled to enjoy the privileges conferred by 
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the Motor Car Act. On the other hand, the emission of 
smoke or visible vapour is not an offence. The Commis- 
sioners suggest that it should be made one, if the emission 
be “in such quantity as to be an annoyance or danger to the 
public.” But the source of annoyance is not so much the 
“visibility ” of the vapour as its odour. The emission of 
this odour in any quantity at all is an annoyance. And the 
law should prohibit the use of the highways to all motor 
vehicles which cannot travel without creating this nuisance. 

Fourthly, if motorists complain that legislation such as is 
suggested above would deprive motoring of all its charm, if | 
they cannot be happy unless they are rushing along at a | 
break-neck speed, trailing behind them a cloud of dust and 
stench, the remedy is in their own hands. They must form 
companies and get power to make special motor roads. If 
this be impracticable, then there is nothing to be said, 
except that the practice of motoring as a sport is incompatible 
with the public comfort and convenience, and therefore 
cannot be permitted. Motorists have a perfect right to use 
the public highways under the same conditions as those 
imposed on other users; they have no moral right, and 
should have no legal right, to use them in a way which 
inflicts damage and loss on the public. Probably a speed 
limit of ten miles, and the prohibition of the emission 
of vapour and smoke, would sufficiently protect the public, | 
if the law were adequately enforced, with the sanction of | 
penalties that would be really deterrent. And it is on these 
lines that legislation would be introduced by any govern- 
ment that should really have at heart the interest and 
the comfort of the mass of the people. 

In all that precedes I have had in mind private motor- 
cars, not used for purposes of trade. There remains the 
motor omnibus and the cars used for trade. These are in a 
different category, but they should be subject to similar 
regulations. They have, no doubt, and should have, a 
great future before them. But at present the undoubted 
advantages they confer are more than counterbalanced by 
their disadvantages. The public is more injured by the 
noise and smell and vibration for which they are respon- 
sible than it is benefited by their superior convenience. 
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These. disadvantages, no doubt, can be, and will be obviated. 
But until they are, these vehicles should not be allowed to 
ply the streets. They are not yet perfect enough to appear 
in public. And Local Authorities should decline to license 
them, until the requisite improvements have been introduced 
into their mechanism. The first duty of a public authority 
is to protect the amenities of life. The extension of 
facilities for locomotion comes second. And it is for want 
of recognition of this principle that we are constantly being 
burdened with facilities of which the majority of us, I 
believe, would gladly be rid, if only we could. The fact 
that people use a convenience does not prove that they are 
really glad to have it. The cost may be too great. But 
since it is forced upon them whether they want it or no, 
they naturally make use of the convenience which is the 
only offset to the discomfort they are in any case compelled 
to endure. 

To motorists, and to all those who are interested in the 
motor industry, the contentions of this article will seem, I 
do not doubt, outrageous, monstrous, and absurd. These 
gentlemen, in all probability, do honestly believe that every- 
thing that is rapid is progressive, and everything that is 
lucrative is beneficial. I do not join issue with them ; our 
points of view are too diverse for us even to understand one 
another. I appeal beyond and away from them to the 
public. I am voicing, I believe, a profound and wide- 
spread indignation which as yet has hardly found expression. 
The report of the Commission will serve, I hope, to 
concentrate and rally a general feeling at present dispersed 
and hardly sure of itself. We have now a Liberal Govern- 
ment in power. Among the weighty matters with which 
they have to deal, the motor tyranny may seem too unim- 
portant to occupy their attention. Yet no question is better 
calculated to test the sincerity of their claim to stand for the 
general welfare of Society against all cliques and all partial 
interests. Here is a case where a minority of rich people 
in the pursuit of sport are inflicting on the community 
at large very serious damage and loss. Will a Liberal 
Parliament see that the grievance is remedied ? 

G. Lowes DICKINSON 
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HE unexpected breakdown of Lord Cromer’s policy in 
Egypt, though not yet officially admitted, is recognised 
by every one at all intimately acquainted with Egyptian 
things to be the international fact of the moment, one need- 
ing to be counted with in the region of high politics. When 
I say “‘ Lord Cromer’s policy,” I do not, of course, allude to 
his financial and economic policy. This remains the solid 
success we have seen it, and is hardly at all affected by the 
political failure. But I mean that sham structure the 
“Veiled Protectorate,” so perversely lauded for its ingenious 
unreality, which the storms of the last six months have 
wrecked and disjointed. It is time the straightforward 
good sense of Radical England should understand this and 
recognise how urgently a new departure is needed on 
the Nile if we are not to find ourselves in a false and 
dishonourable position there confessed before the world. 
The Cromerian policy has gone through several distinct 
phases, leading up to the present catastrophe. When Sir 
Evelyn Baring, as he then was, arrived at Cairo from India 
in 1883—a year after Tel-el-Kebir—there were two con- 
tradictory policies set before him, which he was supposed 
to reconcile. They represented the conflicting opinions of 
the two sections of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in regard to 
Egypt. The great Whig Lords, Hartington, Northbrook, 
and, timidly, Granville, with their Imperialist colleagues 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Chamberlain, backed as they knew 
themselves to be by the Tory Opposition, were for retaining 
Egypt, per fas aut nefas, on Imperial grounds as a British 
dependency. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, with Sir 
William Harcourt and the great bulk of their Radical fol- 
lowers, were for fulfilling their public pledges to Europe and 
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to the Egyptians of re-establishing some form of autonomous 
government at Cairo and at a short date of evacuating. Mr. 
Gladstone was personally pledged more deeply than the rest 
to this latter course, and he had besides the reason, all- 
powerful with his economic mind, that Egypt was at the 
time on the point of bankruptcy, and that the assumption 
of complete authority at Cairo would entail responsibility on 
England for the hundred million sterling of Egyptian debt. 
He made therefore an effort—I do not say an heroic effort, 
but still an effort—to redeem his pledges, and with so much 
of success that he prevented any open declaration of annex- 
ation or of a protectorate, and even went so far as to promise, 
through Lord Dufferin, some form of semi-constitutional 
government to the Egyptians in place of the real constitution 
of which they had been robbed. 

It is almost forgotten now that in the winter of 1881-82 
the Egyptians had wrung from their unwilling Khedive a 
real Constitution, including Parliamentary government and 
a responsible Ministry, which Lord Wolseley’s army a 
year later suppressed. The Veiled Protectorate, under the 
guidance of an elusive but masterly British Resident, was a 
compromise between the two policies, or rather perhaps I 
should say a device by which Mr. Gladstone’s Whig col- 
leagues sought to circumvent his better intentions, since 
they could not get him to consent to their full plan. What 
they immediately wanted was to delay the withdrawal of the 
troops and wait a new possible opportunity of further imperial 
advance. They calculated, doubtless, that the money ques- 
tion was what would mainly influence the ultimate decision 
about Egypt, and that, if time could be gained and Egypt 
could be shown likely in a few years to become solvent, Mr. 
Gladstone’s objections would be weakened, perhaps altogether 
over-ruled. 

It was this last consideration that determined Lord Gran- 
ville, on Lord Northbrook’s recommendation, to send Sir 
Evelyn Baring, a member of the great London banking 
family and actual Finance Secretary in India, as Diplomatic 
Agent to Cairo. I remember well the circumstances, and 
how Mr. Gladstone was persuaded that Sir Evelyn was 
not only an able financier but also a sympathiser with the 
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” 


“native aspirations” then being encouraged under Lord 
Ripon’s Viceroyalty in India, and so might be entrusted 
with the delicate task of restoring Egypt’s constitutional 
life. I remember this and that all along it was as clearly 
understood by the rest of the world that Sir Evelyn had no 
intention at all of the kind, but had accepted his mission as 
the common Anglo-Indian one of manipulating a weak but 
in theory absolute Prince in financial and political interests. 
The last interpretation proved to be the true one of the new 
Consul-General’s thought, nor from the moment of his land- 
ing from India at Suez was there the least disguise of his 
true attitude. Lord Cromer’s sole intention, from the very 
outset, was to rule absolutely through an absolute Khedive’s 
ministers. He had never at any time the least thought 
of encouraging “the prudent development of Egypt’s 
institutions” promised in the Queen’s Speech of February 
1882. 

This explanation made, it is comparatively easy to 
follow the history of what afterwards happened. The first 
three years of Lord Cromer’s rule may be best described as 
politically “ marking time.” As long as Mr. Gladstone was 
in office—that is to say till his Home Rule overthrow in 
1886—there was always a risk of his suddenly deciding to 
withdraw the British garrison and leave Egypt to its own 
devices. To prevent this a double game was needed, that 
of seeming to prepare for the promised evacuation while at 
the same time taking no rational means to make evacuation 
possible. Had it really been Lord Cromer’s intention to 
re-establish Egyptian autonomy on a sound basis and retire, 
he would have insisted at the outset of his mission on 
replacing the then Khedive Tewfik, a weak prince, despised 
as such by his subjects, and for the craven part he had 
played as Lord Wolseley’s ally in 1882, by some other 
prince stronger and less obnoxious to popular opinion. 
Had reform been his object in any direction but that of 
finance, he would have called to his counsels at once the 
native Reform Party. Had the re-establishment of con- | 
stitutional self-government been his object, he would have 
re-established the constitutionalists. Such objects however 
were not within his immediate scheme, and the contrary to 
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all this was what he actually did. The Khedive Tewfik 
was retained and with him the old gang of Turkish pashas, 
men by caste interest opposed to all reform and especially 
opposed to constitutional experiments. For four years 
things were allowed to go much their own way. The 
finance department alone and the army were taken over 
seriously and dealt with with vigour. The civilian leaders 
of the late “rebellion,” no less than the military leaders, 
were allowed to remain in exile. The Dufferin semi- 
constitution was allowed to lapse, and the despotic power of 
the Prince was affirmed and strengthened—with it also, of 
course, the power of the British Resident. Nothing 
whatsoever was done to prepare for evacuation, though 
evacuation continued to be talked of. It was a calculated 
Waiting on events, events which did not fail to happen and 
were made full use of. The defeat of Hicks, the advance 
of the Mahdi, the despatch of Gordon to Khartoum, the 
Nile expedition engineered by our Whig ministers to force 
Mr. Gladstone’s hand—thus the thing was loitered out till 
Mr. Gladstone was out of office and the danger of his insist- 
ence on evacuation had ceased. This was the first phase of 
the Cromerian policy. 

Then came Lord Salisbury’s accession to power, and after 
the brief interlude of the Drummond-Wolff mission, with 
its abortive attempt to arrange a British protectorate legally 
with the Sultan, Lord Cromer began for the first time to 
breathe freely and work out something of his imperialist 
plan. The Sultan’s refusal in 1887 to ratify the Wolff 


convention after Queen Victoria had signed it was treated 


‘as a personal offence to Her Majesty, and decided Lord 


Salisbury to stay on indefinitely in Egypt. Lord Cromer 
was given what was called a “free hand” for the purpose. 
Here the Cromerian policy entered upon its second phase. 
Instead of merely tiding over an intention to evacuate, it 
was now necessary to provide solid reasons which should 
convert English Liberal opinion, should Mr. Gladstone 
return to power, to the belief that our stay in Egypt was 
not merely for the advantage of finance, which was slowly 
recovering, but also for that of the Egyptians, natives no less 
than foreigners, and that it would be doing these a positive 
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wrong to perform promises of evacuation too rashly made 
and withdraw from them the guarantee of England’s per- 
manent protection. It was resolved, therefore, that at last 
the work of administrative reform should be seriously 
undertaken. And undertaken it was with all Lord Cromer’s 
as yet unimpaired energy. The fellahin were to be gained 
over to a preference for British rule, and their Home Rule 
aspirations “killed,” as they say in Ireland, “ by kindness.” 

An almost exact counterpart and precedent for the course 
Lord Cromer now adopted, and which cannot but have 
been present to his Indian recollections, may be found in 
the history of the dealings of the supreme government at 
Calcutta with the native state of Hyderabad. Here the 
Nizam, finding himself heavily in debt after the Sepoy 
Mutiny, during which he had espoused the English cause 
and had acquired by so doing deep claims on English 
gratitude, had contracted with the Indian Government a 
loan of four millions sterling, giving in pledge for its repay- 
ment his two richest provinces, the Berars. These it was 
determined for Imperial reasons under all circumstances to 
keep, and in view of a possible repayment of the loan and 
reclamation of his pledged territory by the Nizam, a 
possibility guaranteed to him by treaty, it was made a 
settled part of the Indian policy to administer the Provinces 
so superlatively well that they should acquire the repute of 
being the happiest and most prosperous under English rule. 
Every measure was taken to conciliate the inhabitants and 
the Provinces became the show provinces of British India. 
And so it came about, with the result that, although twenty 
years later the four millions were forthcoming and offered 
for repayment by the Nizam’s government, the retrocession 
of the Berars was declared to be incompatible with a 
humane consideration of the interests of their inhabitants, 
and the Provinces remain to the present day under English 
administration. 

In pursuance of this policy, reform in Egypt was taken, 
as I have said, earnestly in hand, and Lord Cromer during 
the next few years spared no pains to gain the adhesion of 
the mass of the native population to an acceptance of his 
tutelage. The cause of the fellah was now proclaimed to 
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be in an especial manner Lord Cromer’s own, and the 
Turkish pashas of the old régime, whom he had at first 
supported and made the bulwark of his influence, were 
little by little discarded in favour of men less reactionary 
and of more pliability. An English adviser was given to 
the Ministry of Justice, with powers which were year by 
year extended, and with the good result that the native 
law-courts began to be reformed. The irrigation service 
was reorganised and everything done to favour the fellah 
agriculturalist and redeem him from his serfdom to the 
Turco-Circassian caste which had so long oppressed him. 
Concurrently with these improvements a Press campaign 
was organised both in Egypt and in England, designed 
to spread a knowledge of the benefits Englishmen were 
conferring on the Nile valley. Lord Milner, with his 
newspaper experience in London as sub-editor of the Pa// 
Mall Gazette, obtained a well-paid post in the Finance 
Department at Cairo, and his advent was signalised by the 
appearance of a number of articles in various English 
periodicals in which English officials in Egypt gave praise 
in turn to each other’s administrative work. Also about 
this date the ‘ Mokattam” newspaper, under the able 
editorship of the brothers Nimr, Syrian Christians from 
Beyrout, was enlisted as the special vernacular organ of 
Lord Cromer’s policy and of the British occupation. The 
duty of this paper was to expound in Arabic to the 
Egyptians the benefits conferred on them by the British 
Protectorate, and to refute all articles to the contrary 
appearing in the native Press. 

The history of the freedom of the vernacular Press in 
Egypt needs here to be explained, for it is very important 
at the present moment and is being much mis-stated. Lord 
Cromer’s friends claim a free native Press for him as part 
of his plan of Liberal and educational reform. This is 
hardly the truth. Lord Cromer during his first years at 
Cairo would willingly, if he could, have suppressed native 
newspapers altogether, or at least submitted them to a 
severe censorship. Indeed he has at various times of 
political crisis attempted to control the Arabic Press by 
legal means, but he has always failed to do so in any 
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effective manner owing to that obstacle to his all-power, 
the Capitulations, which guarantee to Europeans or persons 
under European protection, of whatever nationality, a legal 
right to carry on their trades unmolested. Journalism, 
among other trades, it is thus impossible for the Egyptian 
Government, in whose name alone Lord Cromer can 
enforce his will, to interfere with. And, though he could 
legally suppress or control vernacular newspapers published 
by unprotected Egyptians, he could not prevent the very 
same newspapers from appearing the next day, uncensored, 
under the names of European proprietors. It was therefore 
no free gift he gave when he decided to allow complete 
liberty of the Press, but a necessity to prevent worse 
happening. The alternative would have been to throw all 
the vernacular newspapers openly into French hands, and 
so at that time into hands still more hostile to him. He 
decided therefore that all should be uncensored. This is 
the whole truth of the case and explains his sudden 
zeal for abolishing the Capitulations, this year of his 
unpopularity, in contradiction to his long tolerance of 
them. 

Such was the genesis of the Press campaign we witnessed 
in the late eighties. On the eve of the General Election of 
1892 Lord Milner crowned his patriotic work in Egypt by 
the publication of that very able apologia of Lord Cromer’s 
policy and plea for continuing the British Occupation, 
England in Egypt, a book of infinite ingenuity and per- 
suasive power, which had its desired effect. The Liberal 
party on its return to power was found to be converted to 
the idea of permanently retaining Egypt for the Egyptians’ 
good. Which done, Lord Milner resigned his functions 
at the Finance Department at Cairo and was transferred to 
other spheres of imperial utility. Mr. Gladstone’s resump- 
tion of office for the last time in 1892, with Lord Rosebery 
for Foreign Secretary, marks the close of the second stage 
of Lord Cromer’s policy. Mr. Gladstone, though every 
circumstance was favourable for evacuation, found himself 
powerless to persuade his Cabinet to evacuate, and Lord 
Cromer’s will in Egypt was definitely accepted on both 
sides of Downing Street as law. 
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The third phase of the Cromerian policy, that of his 
assumption of full authority, dates from this year, and with 
it by a necessary law the resurrection of Egyptian Nation- 
alism. On the 2nd of February 1892 the Khedive Tewfik 
died and was succeeded by a boy of eighteen, his son, the 
present Khedive Abbas II. Up to this point Lord Cromer’s 
position of Masterly Resident had been a hidden one. 
With a Prince so weak as Tewfik and so dependent on 
British support, it had been easy for him to run the State 
machine without friction on the lines of persuasion, and to 
mask the fact to the Egyptians that they were being ruled 
by strangers. But with the new Khedive the deception was 
less easy. ‘The young man educated in Europe was clever 
and high-spirited. He had ideas of patriotism, ideas of his 
own position. He came speedily into collision with his 
English mentor. Lord Cromer, I have always held, was in 
fault in the quarrel which ensued. Instead of encouraging 
the Prince to take his proper part in the government of the 
country, he used towards him methods which were 
practically those of force and cowed him into submission 
without securing his co-operation. It was like taming a 
young leopard with the lash. It left Lord Cromer victori- 
ous, but at the expense of his character for moderation which 
had been hitherto his strongest moral influence. A 
diplomatic cloak has been thrown over the long quarrel 
which has ever since continued between the two antagonists, 
but it is one which has deceived the English public only. 
In native Egypt all know how the case stands, and by so 
much has Lord Cromer’s veiled authority been unveiled. 
Native opinion certainly was with the Khedive in the affair, 
and, though he has since lost much of his popularity 
through defects of character, it has not been to Lord 
Cromer’s advantage, nor has it been any longer possible to 
persuade native Egypt that the decrees issued in the 
Khedive’s name are either spontaneous or genuine. The 
Khedive’s Ministers are known to be not his but the British 
Agent’s, and the pretence that it is otherwise has become 
an ever increasing irritant to patriotic sentiment. The new 
Nationalism is the revolt against a sham and the expression 
of a deep mistrust of English designs hostile to what 
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remains of Egypt’s autonomy. The material prosperity 
enjoyed during the last ten years excites no gratitude to 
England for the simple reason that it is regarded as the 
“fattening of the ox for the slaughter.” Nobody has any 
trust in its disinterestedness in a world of official make- 
believe where the misuse of administrative titles and the 
shuffling with authority has become habitual and avowed. 
The Egyptians see that they are being befooled, and every 
patriotic suspicion is awake. The vernacular Press reflects 
very faithfully this condition of mind, and newspapers are 
universally read even in the remotest villages of the Delta. 

Several overt acts of British policy have in recent years 
convinced Egyptian opinion of our ill faith under the 
Cromerian dispensation. Among these I will cite the 
strange decision come to after Omdurman and Fashoda to 
proclaim a joint sovereignty over the Soudan for England 
as well as for Egypt. Lord Salisbury had declared the 
reconquest to be necessary in Egypt’s interests. England 
was in the position, he said, of a “ guardian acting for his 
ward who was a minor.” The hard work of the campaign 
had been entirely Egyptian, the English army at the last 
moment coming in to play an ornamental part rather than 
a real one. Yet the Soudan was practically annexed to 
England only, while the heavy yearly charges for its main- 
tenance have been imposed on the Egyptian Budget,—all 
this by the “ guardian acting for his ward.” Again,—how 
has the entente with France displayed itself? The 
Egyptians remember the seizure of Tunis in 1881. They 
know the French designs on Morocco to-day. They 
consider that a bargain of purchase and sale has been made 
regarding them. This they find emphasised by the 
constantly increasing power usurped by English-men in the 
administration, and the despotic réle played yearly more and 
more openly by Lord Cromer at Cairo—‘ Are we then,” 
they say, “to go the way of French North Africa and be 
wholly absorbed by England ?” There are ample grounds 
for a patriotic revival in all this without the fiction put 
forward by our Foreign Office,—in this copying the Quai 
d’Orsay—of fanaticism and a panislamic propaganda. 

As to “ Panislamism ” I think I may say without boasting 
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that I know more about it than perhaps any Englishman 
—certainly more than Lord Cromer. I know its strength 
and its weakness. I know its fanatical side, and I know its 
side of reform and progress. I know what its value is in 
Arabia, in India, at Constantinople and in the Sahara no 
less than in Egypt. I have been for the last twenty-five 
years on intimate terms with several of its chief exponents. 
I sympathise with it and in its Liberal sense I wish it well. 
My words therefore may have weight when I affirm that the 
current talk about it, as applied to the Egyptian movement, 
of which at the present moment Mustafa Kamel is the most 
able advocate, is mere diplomatic mystification. There is 
next to no connection in reality between the fellahin of the 
Delta and the great fanatical brotherhood of the Sahara, the 
Senoussia, with which the French are in difficulties farther 
west. Nor are the fellahin fanatically affected by any 
propaganda from Constantinople. They are not a whit 
more fanatics than are our own churchmen or nonconform- 
ists in England, far less so than our Orangemen at Belfast. 
It is not in their blood. In Egypt there is no hatred for 
religion’s sake either towards Christians or Jews as such, or 
even race enmity except at Alexandria, always a turbulent 
half-European city criminally inclined. 

The Sultan’s position in Egypt is quite easy to under- 
stand and is due to no special propaganda. He is in the 
first place the legal sovereign of the country, and enjoys 
with the Mohammedans a certain religious prestige as 
“Emir el Mumenin,’ Commander of the Faithful, and 
especially as guardian of the Holy Places, Mecca and Medina, 
and protector of the pilgrimage. Nobody, however, in 
Egypt of fellah origin has the least love of the Turks or the 
smallest wish to be administered as subject of an Ottoman 
province. The educated classes know perfectly well that 
the present régzme of Constantinople would mean for them a 
complete suppression of personal liberty, and in the provinces 
the memory of the Turco-Circassian tyranny is still a tradition 
of evil.—But, as the saying is, “‘ The man in the jaws of the 
lion calls out to the tiger for help”; and in the grip of 
English officialdom Egypt may well cast».her eyes at times 
in the direction of Constantinople. It must however be 
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clearly understood that modern Egyptian Nationalism has 
nothing further from its plan than to restore Egypt to the 
administrative position of a Turkish Pashalik. What 
Egyptian patriotism sees in its connection with the Ottoman 
Empire is a guarantee of a legal kind against annexation by 
a European Power. It knows that Egypt’s administrative 
independence of Constantinople is guaranteed by treaties and 
runs not the smallest danger of being touched, and that the 
practical enemy is not and cannot be the Sultan except as 
the possible accomplice of Europe. Its attitude is not 
altogether unlike that of French Canadian patriotism 
towards the English crown. Canada has no notion of sur- 
rendering her home rule, but she fears annexation to the 
United States. What Mustafa Kamel and the Nationalists 
want is Home Rule for Egypt under the Ottoman Crown. 
Cus Absolute independence they would perhaps prefer, but they 
look at this for the present as too dangerous a freedom. 

As for Mustafa Kamel himself, I know him personally 
and I have read a good deal that he has published, and I 
have for him a high respect as an honest and consistent 
patriot. He is also an astonishingly able man with great 
political insight and power of eloquent expression. He has 
been reproached with changing his political connections. As 
quite a young man he was a devoted friend and adherent of 
the Khedive’s. But the Khedive failed him and failed in 
his patriotic duty. He was next an ardent friend of France 
as long as France affected to befriend liberty in Egypt. He 
has since advocated the Ottoman connection in the sense I 
have described. He appeals now to the English Liberal 
party. But all his advocacy has had the same basis, under 
changing conditions, that of gaining for his country friends ; 
that of trying to awake in Europe some sympathy with a 
liberal cause worthy of its assistance; that of reminding 
Englishmen of their promises so publicly made of restoring 
“‘ Egypt to the Egyptians.” I am certain he is worthy of 
all the help English Radical Members of Parliament can 
give him. 

The last year of Lord Cromer’s paternal despotism in 
Egypt has been a terrible awakening for those who saw in 
it a supreme example of what England could do to make a 
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subject nation happy. His quarrel with the Sultan, which 
brought our Government within an ace of war on a point 
where we were in all Egyptian opinion wholly in the 
wrong, has revealed the unsound political foundation on 
which his administrative success was based. His last act of 
terrorism at Denshawai has revealed the necessity all des- 
potisms, however paternal, are under of fortifying themselves 
at times by violent wrong. What then must we do? Are 
we still to follow Lord Cromer’s dangerous lead? Are we 
to put down by force once more in 1907, as we did in 1882, 
the national aspirations of the Egyptians? Lord Cromer 
has called for reinforcements. Are we to gag the vernacu- 
lar Press? Lord Cromer asks power for that purpose to 
modify the Capitulations. Are we still further to Anglicise 
the administration ? Lord Cromer, it is said, contemplates 
it. Are we to turn Egypt into a province of the British 
Empire? I believe that to be internationally impossible. 
I have always maintained, and I maintain still more strongly 
to-day, that Europe will not consent to this. France may 
consent, but not Germany without a European war. Egypt's 
position on the Suez Isthmus is too world-wide a necessity 
to the Mediterranean States for this. Short of a partition 
of the Ottoman Empire, annexation is beyond our power. 
What are we then to do? Annexation is the only 
logical step forward of the Cromerian régime, and we cannot 
step forward. Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s alternative and 
more generous policy is open to us. We can restore self- 
government in Egypt, which we destroyed in 1882. We 
can retrace our steps and begin again with Lord Dufferin’s 
programme. All the elements of a new and more enduring 
success lie there. Nothing would be easier than to establish 
to-morrow, under really sympathetic guidance, a true native 
Government constitutionally endowed; but we want a man 
like—whom shall say ?—Sir William Wedderburn to begin 
it. Nothing need be touched in regard to the financial 
management. That would remain according to existing 
arrangements international. But the civil administration 
must be nationalised without delay. English advice would 
still readily be taken by Nationalist Ministers, but no 
longer English commands. Let an English garrison remain 
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if you will at Alexandria to prevent trouble there, domestic 
or foreign. It is a point of danger. Let England still 
garrison the Suez Canal; if that be considered a necessity 
of Empire. But let the rest of Lord Cromer’s despotic 
apparatus give place to better and more liberal things. 
Let Lord Cromer himself—in all possible honour—patch 
up the rent garment of his Veiled Protectorate and go. 
Heap on him all conceivable rewards. Carve his name, as 
that of our greatest Pro-consul, in letters of gold at the 
Imperial Institute. Raise statues to him at the Stock 
Exchange, on every Bourse in Europe. He deserves it all. 
He deserves a statue even in Egypt, for he has saved her 
from bankruptcy and made her rich. Only let him yield 
into more liberal hands the task he has misunderstood of 
making the Egyptians free, of persuading them that their 
happiness is bound up in English rule on Anglo-Indian 
models. He has failed to make them forget their 
nationality. Let him depart from their shores in peace. 

I know this to be liberal Egypt’s common thought 
to-day. It ought to be liberal England’s this autumn. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey 
should remember that the Queen’s speech of 1882 promised 
to Egypt “the prudent development of her institutions.” 
This promise has not yet begun to be redeemed. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 
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WAS WEST INDIAN SLAVERY 
HARMLESS? 


N the Independent Review for June 1904 there is an 

article by Miss May Gaunt entitled “An Old Slave 
Book.” No doubt there are more of these plantation 
ledgers extant, and some would be well worth unearthing : 
—for a book-keeper in old days did not always confine 
himself to mere figures, but left marginal notes of human 
interest. 

I have before me a small book entitled famaica Planter- 
ship, by Benjamin M’Mahon (eighteen years employed in 
the planting line in that Island). London: Effingham 
Wilson, Bishopsgate Street, 1839. The author did not go 
out to the British West Indies as others did in those days— 
as to an El Dorado—with the dream of coming back, if 
not a West Indian Nabob, at least a rich man. He says : 


“On the 28th of July, in the year 1818, I left my 
native country, Ireland, as a volunteer in the patriot 
service of the Columbian army, for the purpose of 
assisting in the liberation of the South Americans 
from the Spanish yoke. We sailed for the island of 
Margueritta.” 


After dwelling on the “rank cowardice” of the Spanish 
troops and the entire success of the patriot army, he 
proceeds : 


“At the end of this campaign we were so dis- 
satisfied with our treatment by the commanders that 
many of us threw up our engagements, and became 
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scattered about. I, together with about two hun- 
dred others, determined to go to the West Indies ; 
and we sailed for Jamaica in the beginning of June. 
I must mention that while I was in Margueritta I 
had an opportunity of seeing nearly all the inhabitants 
who had formerly been slaves, and who had only been 
made free a few months before I got there. I believe 
I can safely say that I never saw one, either man or 
woman, that had not their bodies covered with scars— 
their faces, necks, arms, legs and back were all 
marked with cuts crossing each other. . . . The people 
about forty years old were grey-headed, emaciated, 
worn-down and often deformed, occasioned by the 
barbarous cruelty of the inhuman Spaniards, calling 
themselves Christians.” 


On arriving in Jamaica our author became a book-keeper. 
It may be desirable to explain that in Jamaica the absentee 
owner was represented by an attorney (not a lawyer, but a 
“civil attorney ”) z.e., one who held a power of attorney to 
act for the owner, one man so acting for possibly as many 
as thirty estates. Under him on each estate would be an 
overseer (or manager) and one or more _book-keepers, 
equivalent to English farm bailiffs or foremen. In the 
Leeward Islands the head man was (and is) called the 
manager, and those under him overseers, the term “‘ book- 
keeper” not being used. 

Our author remarks that in those days no man could 
succeed in the planting line but one whose heart was hard 
as adamant : 


“On my arrival in Jamaica, a gentleman named 
Burke, who kept a druggist’s shop in Kingston, got me 
a berth in the planting line. I was employed at 
Bloxburgh Coffee Plantation, in the Port Royal 
Mountains: there were nearly 300 slaves upon it. 
The first morning I went to the field I was accom- 
panied by another book-keeper. I observed an ex- 
tensive gang weeding young coffee, and two ferocious- 
looking fellows, with long whips, well tarred, walking 
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from right to left behind the gang, who were almost 
naked. These two men were the drivers. Occasionally 
they flogged all hands to make them work faster, and 
if any one dared to put up his hand to stop the lash, 
woe betide him. He was sure to be taken out and 
stretched on the ground, and there flogged without 
mercy. 

“Several of the slaves had iron bands about their 
necks, and were chained together in pairs with long 
chains, and were made to work in this way from morn- 
ing till night. I was not long in detecting the folly 
as well as cruelty of this system, because those that 
were in irons, although quite unable to make use of 
their proper strength, were compelled to work equal 
to those that had free use of their limbs, and any one 
may see that, in this way, although the poor creatures 
that were loaded with irons were compelled to work 
beyond their strength, those that had no chains on did 
less work than they might. Yet this plan was pursued 
to the very end of slavery. The cries and groans of 
these persecuted people were so heart-rending, and so 
sickened me with the horrible scene of cruelty, that I 
could not refrain from expressing what was gushing at 
my heart. I observed to the book-keeper, that if I 
had a thousand men such as I had left behind me in 
South America, I would hang every rascal who carried 
a whip to mangle the flesh of his fellow-creatures or 
the monster who gave such directions. ... . After 
some time had passed, my feelings became a good deal 
blunted by seeing these things so often, and I could 
not help myself, being poor and unprotected, and my 
remarks never did any good. My usual routine of 
duty on Bloxburgh was to rise every morning at or 
before four o’clock a.m., and go straight to the field 
and call the list of the slaves in the gang by the light 
of a torch ; and if any one was absent when his name 
was called, a most unmerciful flogging was his portion. 
If he happened to have on clean clothes, although they 
might be only rags, he was sure to be laid down in the 
filthiest place the driver could find, and there receive 
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his flogging so as to create a laugh; this was done 
especially to women, and was the general practice 
through Jamaica.” 


All Mr. M’Mahon’s experiences were in Jamaica. At 
Harmony Hall Estate, he graphically describes how an 
owner of a “felling gang,” named Steel, had a slave girl 
of fourteen, belongitfg to a free coloured woman with 
whom he lived, flogged for spite, for an hour and a half. 
She received much more than 300 lashes, with a fatal result. 
He concludes : 


“This murder took place close to the residence of 
two magistrates, but as they were perhaps doing quite 
as bad themselves no notice was taken of this.” 


Of the many estates Mr. M’Mahon was engaged on, 
the greater number bear a melancholy likeness to each 
other in the sadness and badness of their story, but here 
we have a brighter picture of Spring Garden Estate, 
St. George’s.! 


“The overseer of this estate, Mr. Gladwidge, was 
one of the mildest and most amiable men I ever met 
with ; he was deeply respected and beloved by every 
slave upon the place—he was, in fact, altogether too 
good to be placed in the society of planters. He was 
always in good humour, and there was no flogging on 
the estate by his orders—whatever took place in that 
way was by the drivers or book-keepers. His kindness 
and humanity to the sick was most exemplary. He 
was at length removed from hence to Petersfield, in St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, to the mortification and regret of 
white and black. Mr. Gladwidge was succeeded by 
Mr. Robert Grey Kirkland, a gentleman of consider- 
able abilities, a clever planter, a strict disciplinarian, 
but judicious and humane in his treatment.” 


1 St. George’s is one of the parishes of Jamaica ; in this island the parish 
gives the name to the district. 
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My last extract from ‘famaica Plantership shall be the 
negroes’ own representation of their hard case on one of 
the estates : 


‘“* Poor nega da dead we hungry—poor nega cut up 
worsa than cow—buckra have pity ‘pon dum ting, but 
him kill poor nega—we flesh belongs only to whip, and 
we blood belongs to the ground—whip when we com- 
plain of hungry—whip when we no get field before 
day—whip when we tired—whip when we look cross 
—whip when we laugh—whip when we complain of 
busha to massa—whip when we complain of book- 
keeper to busha—whip when we go to hot-house! sick 
—whip every Monday for dem have sore foot—Buckra 
give poor nega whip for medicine—whip for make 
him weak to go to hot-house—whip to make him 
leave hot-house and go to work and whip to make him 
work more than him ’trength able. Buckra make 
whip contradiction, same like the punch him drink, 
when him take rum for make strong—wata for make 
weak—limes for make sour, and sugar for make sweet. 
Buckra make whip do every ting, but make life, and 
that it no able to do, but it make plenty dead. We 
pray to God to take poor nega, before buckra kill him 
done.” 


I was myself a West Indian sugar planter in the sixties 
in Montserrat, Leeward Islands, and one day said to m 
overseer : ‘ Was slavery as bad as it is represented?” He 
replied: ‘‘ You know Hale’s estate?” I said “Yes.” He 
rejoined : “The manager of that estate killed negro after 
negro and nothing was said ; he cut down a favourite cedar 
tree and lost his situation.” In examining the old Island 
magisterial records I came across such entries as these. I 
quote from memory, and alter the names : 


“1st September, 1786. Present: the Honorables 
Jacob Smith, Theobald Brabant and Eustace Brown. 
Cudgo, the property of Hon. Jas. Welsh, was brought 


1 The building in which the sick were put. 
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before the above, accused of stealing—found guilty 
and sentenced to be hung at Fort Gut. He was 
appraised at £18, which was ordered to be paid to the 
owner.” 


It was more than suspected that the above was found a 
wickedly profitable way of getting rid of worn-out negroes. 
One can hardly suppose that pilfering would usually be 
treated under slavery with anything more than an ordinary 


flogging. 


‘“‘Barzey was found guilty of a crime against a 
white woman and sentenced to be burnt at Fort Gut.” 

‘Sambo was accused of stealing ; found zot guilty 
—ordered to be flogged and discharged.” 


A friend has favoured me with the following from the 
same source: 


“1729. A negro slave named Quashy sentenced 
to be hanged and body to be burnt for assaulting and 
dangerously wounding Matthew Dowdy with an iron 
bill; suspected of killing another negro too. Told the 
Deputy Provost Marshall he had killed three men and 
would kill all the whites he could before he would 
submit to be a slave. Valued at £45, to be paid owner 
from public stock.” 


“12th Octr., 1728. Two negroes belonging to 
Dominic Trant, named Andrew and George, charged 
with stealing several turkeys from the house of Peter 
Lee, confessed upon trial, but Andrew, being by 
common fame the most notorious offender, was 
sentenced to be burnt alive on Monday, the 14th, at 
Locust Valley, Plantation of Dominic Trant. Valued 


at £45.” 


“1777. Negro sentenced to 39 lashes and to have 
one ear cut off for stealing fowel and wearing apparel 


value 20s.” ? 
1 The terrible severity of the English Criminal Law less than a century ago 
should, however, be remembered. 
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Writing at an earlier date, Sir Hans Sloane speaks of the 
burning of negroes over slow fires, “‘ whereby their sufferings 
are extravagant.” Bryan Edwards, in his History of Jamaica, 
describes the starving to death in cages of two negroes 
accused of rebellion in 1760. In our Island the negroes 
had a refrain which ran : 


“ Haul him along 
‘Massa me no dead yet’ 
Haul him along !” 


It was stated that on a certain occasion the negroes on an 
estate began to die of a fell disease. The manager in his 
rage swore that the next who so sickened should be hauled 
along into the sea, by cattle, like a dead steer. This threat 
was actually carried‘ out whilst a man was still alive—hence 
the words of the song. 

It is not easy to determine how, or exactly when, 
British West Indian slavery originated, nor whether the 
first slaves were white or black ; prisoners of war, criminals 
sent out from England, or imported negroes.!_ It would 
seem that sugar-canes and negroes were introduced into 
Barbadoes about the same time, between 1625 and 1650. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century labour was in 
great demand in Virginia and the Carolinas. A system of 
“apprenticeship” was established, whereby labourers, of 
both sexes, were engaged in England and carried to 
America for terms of years. It is to be feared that, to a 
great extent, this was little better than kidnapping, and 
after a few years it was discontinued. A large number 
were shipped from Liverpool. It is not quite clear what 
part the Corporation took in the matter, but the Municipal 
records contain a great many entries of the men and women 
so shipped.? It is known that white boys were stolen in 


1 The Bodleian Library contains a petition presented to Parliament in 
1659 from “Marcellus Rivers and Oxenbridge Fayle, gentlemen, on behalf of. 
themselves and three score more Free Born Englishmen” sold (uncon- 
demned) into (Barbados) slavery. 

* Liverpool Municipal Records, Chap. 1, 1702-1727, by Sir James A, 
Picton, F.S.A. 
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the streets of Bristol for export to the West Indian 
Plantations. 

In the island which I know best, Montserrat, the early 
settlers—probably largely Cromwell’s Irish prisoners of war 
—would appear to have become prosperous yeomen ; the 
cultivated part of the island being divided into small farms. 
For a mile or two on the road to the North out of the 
town at mid-day, a hospitable house with a punch bowl on 
the table might be found at a distance of every two hundred 
yards. It is noteworthy, too, that in 1776 a local tax was 
imposed on billiard tables. One gets the impression of a 
prosperous pleasant life, and it may be in those early days 
the white farmer undertook some of the agricultural work 
himself. In one respect these early inhabitants contrasted 
very favourably with those who have come after them; for 
it is known that when the first coloured child was brought 
into the town of Plymouth, Montserrat, it was thought a 
public disgrace. 

With regard to the effect of slavery—my father-in-law, 
who lived in Montserrat before and after emancipation, 
told me that a negro in an average situation was more of a 
human being after he had been a slave seven years than 
when he first landed from Africa, but it was the whites that 
it demoralised. It is undoubted that no one class of human 
beings can be trusted to have uncontrolled power over any 
other class of human beings. In that day—as in this—a 
false notion was current that the self-interest of the master 
would be a sufficient protection for the slave. In accordance 
with this not unnatural view, an eminently humane writer, 
whose pamphlet, published in 1794, had a circulation of at 
least twenty thousand copies, urged English people to do 
without sugar so that the slave trade might come to an end, 
hoping that the planters, being deprived of a fresh supply of 
slaves, would treat the negroes they already had better. 
But alas! as a matter of fact the worst records of cruelty I 
have come across in the British West Indies were as late as 
1808—after the abolition of the slave trade, and the recorder 
says that the horrors he narrates in the British West Indies 
were being exceeded in the Dutch. In one of the latter he 
handed water to a negro who was hung up by a hook in his 
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side to die slowly. Even this question has its comical 
aspect, for another pamphleteer, in 1794, describes how, 
despairing of influencing British ladies to do without 
sugar on grounds of humanity, he described to them 
the filthy way in which the sugar was trodden into the 
hogsheads by the negroes, and concluded that their 
consequent disgust had had more effect than any humane 
feelings. 

The household servants were often—especially the 
women—well treated, and in physical comfort it may be 
doubted whether a number of them gained by emancipation. 
With the field labourers the case was far different. Apart 
from the fact that, in the households, personal relations 
would arise between master and slave, the conduct of any 
individual there would be subject to the criticism of his 
fellows, whereas—negro evidence not being allowed in the 
courts—on the plantations brutality was comparatively 
unchecked. The most destitute of slaves were those in the 
“Jobbing Gangs” (in Jamaica called “Felling Gangs”), 
companies of negroes let out by their owners on hire. And 
when we remember that of slaves in general it was gravely 
discussed whether it was most profitable to work them to 
death and buy others, or to treat them sufficiently well for 
their lives to be prolonged, we can well understand how 
hard was the fate of these slaves in particular. On one 
occasion my father-in-law employed one of the gangs to carry 
sulphur by moonlight from the Montserrat Soufriere to the 
coast for shipment. Being an abolitionist, he paid them for 
the work ; and it is interesting to learn that when emanci- 
pation came to them, these negroes went to him to express 
their gratitude for this kindness. Among the cruellest of 
practices was that of exposing almost dying negroes in the 
market and selling them to some speculator who would take 
his chance of making a profit if one man in twelve should 
recover. In Montserrat it is recorded that one-half of the 
negro children died, and that the slave population decreased 
by one-eighth in fifteen years in spite of importations ; 
these importations amounting to 58,000 persons a year for 
the West Indies and American continent. As it isa theory 
still in vogue that the white man’s relations to native races 
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should be left to be settled on the spot, I would call attention 
to the fact that neither in the West Indies nor in the United 
States was emancipation brought about locally. I was in- 
formed by my father-in-law that previous to the event he 
never could have believed that it would have come to pass in 
the British West Indies without bloodshed. He told me he 
was accustomed to hear the planters at their dinner-tables, 
their negroes behind their chairs, declaring “the king may 
free the negroes, but we will never free them,” and giving as 
a toast—‘*‘ Damnation to Wilberforce.” Yet, as he said, the 
negroes ‘‘ went tosleep slaves (July 31st, 1834) and woke up 
free men (August 1st).” I long ago concluded that the 
payment of compensation to the owners was an action of 
justice and wisdom. 

An article on Slavery could scarcely be complete without 
speaking of the Slave Trade. This, of course, was by treaty 
a British monopoly to the Spanish Possessions as well as 
to our own. 

Liverpool, Bristol, Lancaster and London were the 
principal ports; the profits were very large of this, the 
“Ebony” trade as it was called (in our time “Blackbirding ”), 
and at one time one-fifth of our mercantile marine was 
engaged in it. So much were Liverpool and Bristol 
dominated by this that both places returned members to 
Parliament in the planter interest; I expect, Lancaster 
likewise. On one occasion an actor was hissed on the 
Liverpool stage, and he retorted “ You hiss me—you hiss 
John Palmer. There is not a brick in your dirty town 
but is laid in a negro’s blood.” I am indebted to the 
authors and publishers of Liverpool from 1775 to 1800 for 
a copy of a Slave Bill of Lading ;* to a friend in Liverpool 
for an old Merchants’ “ Copy Letter” book from which I 
give a letter of directions to one of their Captains for the 
“all round” Slaving voyage, and for the copy of an 
““ Account Sale” of cargo of slaves. 


1 The Librarian of the city of Bristol has kindly furnished me with 
particulars of the “ Manifest” of the slaver “ Briggin,” but the document is 
quite too long for insertion here. 
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SALES OF 268 NEGRO 


IMPORTED IN THE SHIP AFRICAN, CAPTAIN 


SLAVES 


Tuomas TRADER, 


FROM MaLemMBa, ON THE AccT. AND Risque oF Messrs. 
Joun Cote anp Co., OwnERs OF THE SAID SH1p, MERCHANTS 


IN LIVERPOOL. 
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g M 6 | ~S 
To Whom Sold. S g | RS | & | § Price. fn 4 
By James Fisher . . . | — | —|3r1i—|1 35 0 0 
» John Miller. . . «| — | —| ri —| . 35 0 O 
» Augustus Valtette. .|—|—j| 1/—]|] 1]. . 40 0 O 
» George Richards . .|—|—| 1|/—| 1]... . 35 0 O 
“ Ditto o of[—{[—] ry—] am... 35 0 0 
», Paplay & Wade . . {103 | 26 | 67 | 34 |230| . . . 17820 0 O 
»» Chambers & Mead .| 5|/—j| 2] 1] 8]... .| 296 0 O 
9» Sloop Two Brothers —| 6|—| 6]... .{| 204 0 O 
» Monsr. Fontanelle —|—|—/| 2] 2|}@£36| 72 0 o 
yy John Darey . —{|—/| 2};—] 2|@£30| 60 o o 
m Ditto 4) 3} 2| 3) 12 @ £35 | 420 0 O 
»» Alexan. Forceston . —| 1,—j| 1| 2) sickly 30 0 O 
» Sold at Vendue . .| —|—j{| 1;—| 1 | Cptto —-- 
| | act for 
| 
112 | 30 | 85 | 41 |268 | 9082 0 oO 
CHARGES, viz.— Ln. d. 
To Cash paid Import Duty on 268 Slaves at ros. 
and Bond 5s. 134 5 O 
To ditto paid the Dr. his head money on 1 ditto 
at Is. ; 13 8 o 
To ditto paid Captain Trader, his Coast ‘Com- 
mission at {4 per 104 on £9,082 gross sales 349 6 2) 
To my Commission, at 5°/ on the gross sales 454 2 0| 
— 951 1 2 
To Messrs. John Cole & Co., owners of the 
African, in account current for . £8130 18 10 
Errors excepted. 
Kingston, in Jamaica, 20th September, 1764. 
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WAS WEST INDIAN SLAVERY HARMLESS ? 
The Bill of Lading is as follows :— 


“Shipped by the grace of God, in good order 
and well conditioned by James * in and upon the 
Good Ship called the Mary Borough, whereof is 
Master, under God, for this present voyage, Captain 
David Morton, and now riding at Anchor at the 
Barr of Senegal, and by God’s grace bound for 
Georgey, in South Carolina, to say, twenty-four 
prime slaves, six prime women slaves, being marked 
and numbered as in the margin, and are to be 
delivered, in the like good order and well con- 
ditioned, at the aforesaid Port of Georgia, South 
Carolina (the danger of the Seas and Mortality only 
excepted) unto Messrs. Broughton and Smith, or 
to their Assigns, he or they paying Freight for the 
said Slaves at the Rate of Five Pounds sterling per 
head at delivery, Primage and Average accustomed 
—In witness whereof, the Master or Purser of the 
said Ship hath affirmed to three Bills of Lading, all 
of this tenor and date ; the one of which three bills 
being accomplished the other two to stand void. 

“ And so God send the good ship to her desired 
Port in safety. Amen. 

“Dated in Senegal, 1st February, 1766. 

“ Davip Morton ”. 





0 
Oo 


Marked on the right buttock 


The manuscript letter, dated from Liverpool, March 8th, 
1734, is addressed to Captain Richard Cooper. 


“ Having appointed you commander of our ship y 
Angola we give you the following orders to be observed : 
—W'» the first fair wind you must proceed to 
Moiumba on y coast of Africa & if on your arrival 
there you can, wth y spending a few days, purchase a 
hundred tons of Redwood or as much as you can stow 
it not to incommode your slaving we would have you 
do it & also what teeth you can meet wt; thence 
you must make the best of your way to Loango, 


1 Name illegible. 
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Melimba or Cabenda to dispose of y Cargo of goods 
we have shipt for Negroes & we leave it to you to 
fix at any of y above places as you find it best for our 
interest. When you have finished your trade on 
coast proceed directly for the Island cf Barbados & 
there apply to Messrs. Morecroft & Lassels and if they 
can sell all or any part of your Negroes at an agreeable 
price deliver them to them ; with what they leave you 
go down to Antigua & apply to Mr. John Richard- 
son agent for Mr. Charles Goore to whom you must 
deliver them to be disposed of by him for our acct 
and in our letter to him w% you have he will find our 
full directions concerning y sale of ’em and y loading 
of your ship home, wc Letter we have left open for 
your perusal in order to govern yourself by it. When 
your ship is loaden with sugar & cotton at Antigua 
you must make y best of your way to this place & 
we hope to see you here in due time... . . As your 
stay in y West Indies may probably be long, we 
would have you on your arrival discharge as many of 
your hands as you can spare in order to ease us in 
wage... .. Keep a good guard and watch upon 
your Negroes to prevent their rising and advise us by 
all opportunities of your proceedings. 

“In case of your death the chief mate must succeed 
you in y command of y ship and y chief mate & 
Doctor jointly in y disposal of y Cargo. We are, 
wishing you health and a good voyage, 

“Yor Lovs Friends, 
““SAML OGDEN 
“Jno HarpMAN 
* FosTER CUNLIFFE 


“ P.S. Be sure to purchase no old slaves on any acct 
and none less than four foot or thereabouts if you can 
help it. Wherever any of your Negroes are sold you 
must receive your coast commissions 4 in every 104 
and the Doctor his head money 12d. per head; and 
whoever takes up the ship, must furnish you with 
money to pay wages and other necessary disbursements 
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and pay as much wages as the men are willing to 
receive we allow you for priviledge two or three 
slaves the chief mate one which he is to choose out of 
y first fifty purchased or y last fifty, we also allow y 
Doctor two slaves which I suppose he will take goods 
to purchase. 

‘“*SAML OGDEN 

“‘ JoHN HARDMAN 

*“ FosTER CUNLIFFE”. 


It is little known how largely negro slavery was intro- 
duced into England. Only recently the public-house near 
St. Nicholas Church, Liverpool, at which slave auctions took 
place, has been pulled down. The following advertisements 
for runaway and other slaves are from London and Liverpool 
newspapers. In the Tatler for 1709 a black, 12 years of 
age, fit to wait on a gentleman, is offered for sale at Derrin’s 
Coffee House, in Finch Lane, near the Royal Exchange, 
London. In Wilhamson’s Advertiser (Liverpool), of August 
2oth, 1756, a notice announced the hull of the sloop 
“*Molly” to be sold by the candle at 1 o’clock noon at 
R. Williamson’s shop, adding: “N.B. Three young men 
slaves to be sold at the same time.” Facing it in the next 
column we read: “ Wanted immediately,a negro boy. He 
must be of a deep black complexion, and a lively, humane 
disposition, with good features, and not above 15, nor under 
12 years of age. Apply to the printer.” In the same 
paper for June 24th, 1757, we read the following : “ For 
sale immediately. One stout negro young fellow, about 20 
years of age, that has been employed for 12 months on board 
a ship, and is a very serviceable hand. And a negro boy, 
about 12 years old, that has been used since September last 
to wait at a table, and is of a very good disposition ; both 
warranted sound. Apply to Robert Williamson, Broker.” 
On the 8th of September, 1758, the following appeared in 
the same paper :—‘* Run away from Dent, in Yorkshire, on 
Monday, the 28th August last, Thomas Anson, a negro man, 
about 5 ft. 6ins. high, aged 20 years and upwards, and broad 
set. Whoever will bring the said man back to Dent, or give 
any information that he may be had again, shall receive a 
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handsome reward from Mr. Edmund Sill, of Dent; or Mr. 
David Kenyon, merchant, in Liverpool.” In 1765, we have 
another specimen from the same source :—‘ To be sold by 
Auction at George’s Coffee House, betwixt the hours of six 
and eight o’clock, a very fine negro girl, about eight years 
of age, very healthy, and hath been some time from the 
coast.” On the authority of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1764 it is estimated that there were then 80,000 negro 
slaves in London. It will be said, But surely slavery was 
never legalised in England? Technically this may be true, 
but hardly even so, as the following will evidence :—“ In 
1763 one John Rice was hanged for forgery at Tyburn, and 
among his effects sold by auction (by the authorities) after 
his execution was a negro boy, who fetched £32.”* William 
Blake (who speaks elsewhere of being waited on by black 
‘“‘servants” at a friend’s house in London) includes in his 
Songs of Innocence, published 1798, a sympathetic poem 
entitled “The Little Black Boy,” which is of interest in 
this connection. 

The fact that the poor, old, or worn-out negro slaves in 
England fared as badly as their fellows in the tropics, in to 
them a much worse climate, is evident from the Journal of 
Thomas Wilkinson, a Cumberland member of the Society 
of Friends, who went to London in “fifth month, 1785.” 
He says :—‘* On our way a poor negro was lying ; we threw 
some copper into his hat and were passing forward, but 
observing him not draw his hat near him, Elihu Robinson 
saying ‘I cannot go on yet,’ we made nearer inspection, and 
found him we believed a-dying! We called the likeliest 
persons we saw and asked them to take him to a hospital. 
In the dark heap of wretchedness, the almost naked miserable 
negro prostrate at many a corner, the first glance of a 
stranger hardly conceives a human being. Much it takes 
from the glory of London.” ? 

J. MARSHALL STURGE 


1 History of Liverpool Privateers, by Goneer Williams, pp. 475 and 479. 
2 Thos. Wilkinson’s MSS. Journal—never published. 
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THE GENIUS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


(AN ADDRESS TO THE ART WORKERS’ GUILD) 


O speak of the genius of William Morris is in one way 

easy, because the matter is so rich. The copiousness 
of Morris’ genius overflowed almost every kind of human 
activity. It extended far beyond the boundaries of any 
single profession, even the profession of architecture, which 
in his view, as I need hardly remind you, was the mistress- 
art of which all other arts were the servants. Into so rich 
a field it is impossible to enter at any point without finding 
an abundant harvest to bear away. 

Yet in another way it is most difficult. How shall we 
speak fitly about genius if we do not possess genius our- 
selves? We may admire and love it: but can we be sure 
that we understand it? Can we have any confidence that 
the account we attempt to give of it will not be so im- 
perfect as to be misleading ? Great artists live a life apart, 
into which others cannot fully enter. This is so with the 
artist in one specific kind, the great poet or painter or 
musician. It is no less true when, as was the case with 
Morris, their productive energy was not confined to the 
ordinary individual limit, but was directed from many sides 
towards a common social end. For the art to which Morris 
applied his genius was co-extensive with human life. 

Yet it is in the single word of architecture that, if any- 
where, the keynote is to be found to that multiform yet 
single and simple genius. I may best occupy the few 
minutes which you place at my disposal by setting forth 
and commending to your attention this one point. If we 
grasp it firmly, we shall be, I think, on the right path 


towards the true appreciation of his genius, and perhaps 
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even beyond this, towards the true appreciation of human 
life itself. 

Morris was perhaps the most remarkable personality 
which England produced in his generation, or in the 
generation which has followed his. He was a poet, a 
designer, a manufacturer, and a socialist: in all these fields 
the impress of his genius has profoundly affected the world. 
We are not yet far enough away from him to judge of the 
permanent place which he will take in history. But to one 
who knew him intimately in his later years and who has 
made a careful study of his life and work, the lapse of 
years, so far, only tends to make his figure larger and his 
achievement more impressive. 

Morris differed from other men of genius and accom- 
plishment in two ways. First, he had beliefs of his own, 
distinct, coherent, and fertile, with regard to the relation of 
art to life. Secondly, he put these beliefs consistently to the 
test of practice. The two qualities most admirable in him 
were those of simplicity and courage. He never became 
involved in a mist of theory ; and he never divorced his 
belief from his action. 

Thus, while he is known in this country, and beyond 
this country also, among students of literature as a poet ; 
among artists as a designer and decorator; and among 
politicians as a socialist and revolutionary, to those who 
really knew him his life is seen to have been directed 
throughout to a single end and inspired bya single purpose. 
That purpose was constructive and organic. It was the 
reconstitution of art as a function of life, and the reconstitu- 
tion of life as a perfect whole. Art and life, according to 
his belief, had since the end of the medieval period gone 
further and further apart from one another : and the result 
was that both had gone desperately wrong. Without art 
life ceased to be of value, because it lost the two qualities 
that make it valuable, beauty and happiness. Removed 
from life, art became dead. Thus the world had strayed on 
to a false course, and could only recover itself by a re- 
organisation of life which should reinstate, in his own 
celebrated formula, art by the people and for the people, a 
joy to the maker and to the user. 
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Morris was not himself a professional architect. He 
served, after he left the University of Oxford, an apprentice- 
ship in an architect’s office—that of Street, the chief 
exponent in England of that revived Gothic of which you 
may see a noble example close to where we now are, in the 
Courts of Justice. But for reasons which may be found set 
out at large in his biography, he did not pursue that career. 
He became a designer and decorator. He studied and 
practised, successively or concurrently, nearly all the arts 
subsidiary to architecture. For he found that they all, like 
the mistress-art itself to which they were subordinate, had 
become debased. He set himself to rediscover and reinstate 
them. In the course of doing so he became a manufacturer, 
working in the decorative materials of painted windows and 
mural decoration, furniture, metal and glass wares, painted 
tiles, cloth and paper wall-hangings, embroideries, jewellery, 
printed cottons, woven and knotted carpets, dyes, silk 
damasks, tapestries, written and printed books. Examples 
of his work in a number of these kinds are before us. 
Many of these specific arts he had practically to create 
afresh. He touched none that he did not adorn and endow 
with new vitality. His life as a producer and manufacturer 
was devoted to picking up dropped and broken threads, that 
he might hand down to his successors something of a living 
tradition. 

This he did ; and there is no designer or decorative 
manufacturer now alive who is not consciously or un- 
consciously influenced by his work. Even the reaction 
which in certain matters he provoked is only another 
aspect of his influence. But the object which in his mind 
lay behind all this was larger and more simple: it was 
not only to pick up the broken threads but to recombine 
them ; and thus, through the arts, to reconstitute Art. 

His genius was organic, structural, constituent : in one 
word, it was the genius of architecture. He sought to 
destroy nothing except what was in its own nature 
destructive. His was not one of those ecletic minds 
which are disposed to compromise, which attempt a futile 
reconciliation of things in their essence inconsistent, and 
which can hold two opposite doctrines because they do 
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not believe very much in either. He desired to make art 
consistent with itself and with life. He early obtained that 
central vision of things which is the rarest of divine gifts : 
from the centre he looked all round; he acted here or 
there, shifting from one point to another as circumstances 
impelled or as his own liking suggested. But the varying 
fields of his activity were all parts of a single radiating 
design. 

Thus his limitations caused him no embarrassment. He 
worked and lived in the spirit of the ancient saying, “To 
every living thing God has given a separate wisdom of its 
own : and to do these things thus is my wisdom.” In his 
view of the world and of art he was full of personal likes 
and dislikes—that was part of his fascination—but he knew 
what he did like exactly, and did it constantly. He could 
find no satisfaction in many works of art which the general 
opinion of the world has considered great—in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, or in Raphael’s cartoons, or in the system of 
Parliamentary government, or in the accumulation of pri- 
vate wealth. Let those of us who do admire these things 
look to it that we derive from them such joy and happiness 
as he derived from the objects of his admiration : let us see 
to it that our art is, as his was, the life of our life. 

The architectural quality, the sense of design, the con- 
structive impulse, was as dominant in Morris the poet and 
Morris the socialist as it was in Morris the craftsman. For 
these three were one. In handicraft his whole life was 
spent in manufacture and decoration as applied to archi- 
tecture ; in the making beautiful the houses in which men 
live, whether for work or play or rest, for enjoyment or 
worship. In poetry his object and his achievement were 
precisely the same; to make beautiful a house of the 
imagination, built up not in stone and wood, in carving 
and painting and applied ornament, but in words and music. 
Exactly the same thing is true of his object, if not of its 
attainment, in the later years when he made the organised 
life of mankind the matter of his art. In his earlier years 
he had found it impossible to make men’s houses beautiful, 
because there was something amiss with the arts of building 
and decoration. In middle life he found that a palace of 
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poetry was useless to live in unless it sprang, as naturally as 
a flower, out of an actually beautiful world. When he had 
won fame both as craftsman and as poet, he found that 
what was wrong was not the beauty of the world nor the 
skill of the craftsman, but the wretched life that men 
thought they were forced to live, or thought they chose 
to live, in a world that was meant for their happiness, and 
that their own obstinate folly made unhappy and ugly. 
The title of the Earthly Paradise, which Morris gave to his 
largest work in poetry, is the keynote to his work on every 
side of life. He neither believed in nor desired any other 
Paradise than this earth, such as it might be, such as it was 
meant to be, such as it would be but for the incredible and 
enormous efforts made by men to destroy beauty, to avoid 
happiness, to debase life. 

Hence it was that his revolutionary attitude towards art 
and life was at the same time constructive and conservative. 
He had a passionate hope for the future, and a passionate 
love of the past. In all his work he went back to old 
models, yet all his work is absolutely original. This atti- 
tude was really the supreme instance of his faculty of design, 
of the architectural quality of his mind. The Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, of which he was the 
originator and the inspiring force, represents his feeling 
towards the past. On the other side, his whole work was 
that ofa society for the promotion of modern buildings ; for 
the embodiment in fresh and vital forms, through associated 
industry and enthusiasm, of that beauty which does not 
belong either to the past or the future, but to the present. 
For the world cannot live—on this point his teaching is 
perfectly clear—on the art of the past. That art—I here 
quote his own words—“is gone, and can no more be 
restored on its own lines than a medieval building could.” 
“The old art,” he goes on, “is no longer fertile, no longer 
yields us anything save elegantly poetical regrets; being 
barren, it has but to die, and the matter of moment now is, as 
to how it shall die, whether with hope, or without it.” The 
hope for the future is that “men will some day find out 
that the men of our days were wrong in first multiplying 
their needs and then trying, each man of them, to evade all 
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participation in the means and processes whereby these 
needs are satisfied: that men will discover, or rediscover 
rather, that the true secret of happiness lies in the taking a 
genuine interest in all the details of daily life, in elevating 
them by art instead of handing the performance of them over 
to unregarded drudges, and ignoring them; and that in 
cases where it is impossible so to elevate them and make 
them interesting, that should be taken as a token that the 
supposed advantages gained by them were not worth the 
trouble, and had better be given up.” 

As practical men, some of us may not agree with this. 
The name of a practical man is often applied to a man 
whose life and work is not founded on any principle and 
will not stand any test. Architects know, perhaps better 
than most, what the practical man’s work is like. 

Of Morris’ faculty of design as a craftsman I am not 
qualified to speak, and others here are; yet this I cannot 
forbear saying, that one keeps coming back to his work 
from other work more modern, more clever, more showy, 
with an ever fresh sense of its truth and soundness. The 
same is true of his poetry. The sense of design in it 
is almost faultless. It would be easy and pleasant for me to 
enlarge upon this, but it would not be relevant to the 
occasion. Still less dare I enlarge upon his sense of design 
as applied to the social fabric. But all three were in 
harmony. If you find one excellent, you may be sure that 
the same excellence exists in all. 

This is perhaps one of the highest of his achievements. 
In an age of specialisation and distraction, he showed that 
it was still possible to see life and practise it as a whole. 
Why he was able to do this was in the main not from any 
unapproachable qualities belonging to the man of genius 
and denied to mankind at large ; it was from two qualities 
which we could all possess if we chose, simplicity and fear- 
lessness. He differed from other men in many ways no 
doubt ; he had an astonishing quickness in the senses of 
sight and touch, he had great physical strength, he had a 
remarkable memory. But his main difference from other 
men was this, that he nearly always knew what he meant, 
and nearly always did what he chose. He began life under 
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the domination of Anglo-Catholic theology. He outgrew 
that. His liberators were Carlyle and Ruskin. To the 
end of his life he was grateful to them, and spoke of them 
as his masters ; but he was never their slave. For a time 
he was overpowered by the magical influence of Rossetti. 
That also passed away. Thenceforth he was his own man. 
Entangled in many perplexities, he never succumbed to 
any; he knew no master and followed no guide. He lived 
in the beauty of nature, the strength of his own spirit, the 
hope of a day to come. The image which most reminds 
me of him is that noble one of the eagle before sunrise— 


Wakeful he sits and lonely and unmoved, 
Upon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased, 

In the cold light above the dews of morn. 


J. W. Macxait 
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SIR EDWARD GREY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


II.—Tue Conco: Tue Pan-Istamic MoveMENT 


T is so little the habit of statesmen to indulge in public 

in any large or constructive explanation of their foreign 
policy, that a vast change may come over its spirit and its 
methods, unnoticed by public opinion. The old diplomacy, 
which is still followed by the Conservative Empires without 
a suspicion that it is growing obsolete, regarded all the 
external relations of states from the standpoint of the balance 
of power. They were, in its view, isolated units, each 
guided exclusively by a pursuit of purely national interests ; 
their whole standpoint was self-regarding ; they recognised 
no duties to any larger whole, and if they came together in 
transitory combinations, that could only be for mutual 
protection or for the furtherance of some common designs 
against a neighbour or a rival. International politics were a 
play of forces, and though the aim of each Power might be 
with all sincerity to avoid the decisive shock called war, it 
was still the menace of war and the calculations necessary to 
avoid war which governed all their intimate thoughts. 
However pacific the existing alliances may be—the Dual, 
the Triple, and the Anglo-Japanese—they are all combina- 
tions which rest on this basis. We are sufficiently familiar 
with the fact of the friendships which link England, France, 
and Italy, but as yet their full significance has not been 
seized, They represent not a new grouping of the old 
diplomacy, a new arrangement of the balance of power, but 
rather a cohesion of opinions, a combination for the common 
good of Europe, a coalition which resembles rather a con- 
junction of Parliamentary parties than an alliance between 
the masters of fleets and armies. The old groupings still 
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exist. France and Italy are members of the two opposing 
European groups ; France and England belong to the two 
Asiatic groups which are still potentially opponents, and 
were so recently enemies. It is a puzzling situation until 
one realises that the new diplomacy which has brought it 
about is moving on a plane of its own; that its concern is 
as much with opinions as with interests, that its method is 
rather persuasion than force. When Mr. Chamberlain 
heralded a new triple alliance between England, Germany, 
and the United States, he was right in so far as he realised 
that a democratic age demanded some natural affinity in its 
friendships ; he was wrong in supposing that the basis of 
this affinity would be race, and that its expression would be 
the old offensive and defensive alliance. The old combina- 
tions sought peace as an interest, or if not peace then victory, 
for their members. The new combination seeks peace as 
a principle, and desires it for a Europe of which it is 
conscious in some dim way as a moral entity. The old 
combinations were a comradeship in arms; the new com- 
bination has for the first item on its European programme 
the reduction of armaments. As yet its aims are but 
imperfectly understood. German statesmen, moving still 
in their Bismarckian world of Rea/-Politik, sought to break 
it up. Failing in that attack, they now seem to invite us 
to include them within it. That request means that they 
still fail to realise that the new Liberal group is not a 
partnership of forces, but a party resting on principles. 
The test of our sincerity is our attitude towards Russia. 
Had we been engaged simply in the old business of 
balancing forces and adjusting interests, we might without 
scruple have accepted a despotism as a useful ally. It is 
because we are engaged not so much in consolidating a new 
league as in building up a European party, that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was able to assure the editor of the 
Neue Freie Presse in a recent interview that we shall not 
conclude an understanding with Russia until she has adopted 
a constitutional régime. There lay implicitly in that 
declaration the assumption that our international relation- 
ships are based at length on common principles and not 
merely on common interests. 
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As yet, perhaps, it would be too much to say that 
Western statesmen have been quite conscious in forming 
the new international party. Its future depends very largely 
on the extent to which we can prevent it from drifting 
insensibly into the spirit and form of one of the old dynastic 
alliances. Every hint that our aim is to counterbalance 
Germany, every disposition to give our association a mili- 
tary character must tend to vulgarise it. On the other hand, 
every act of co-operation to secure an end which is a 
European and not merely a British, a French, or an Italian 
interest, must help to confirm its best features and to 
emphasise its quasi-Parliamentary character. The Prime 
Minister’s initiative on behalf of a reduction of armaments 
has laid the basis of a common programme. It is from 
this standpoint that such questions as Macedonia and the 
Congo gain a special importance. To free the European 
provinces of Turkey from oppression and anarchy, and to 
deliver King Leopold’s African estate from the commercial- 
ism which devastates it, would be to confer an inestimable 
boon upon some millions of helpless and suffering men. 
But it would be much more than this. It would mean the 
rallying of all that is best and most generous in Europe 
itself ; unity, after all, can be realised only in action. A 
struggle to do justice to one persecuted Jew was the means 
of constituting the great Republican Béc in France. A 
concerted effort to liberate Macedonia and the Congo 
might help to form with a full consciousness of high ends 
a Liberal Béoc in Europe. 


THE Conco 


Sir Edward Grey’s policy towards the Congo Free State 
is, in brief, to rely upon the gradual enlightenment of 
Belgian opinion, and to trust to the Belgian Chamber 
either to annex the Congo or to compel King Leopold to 
reform it. That is certainly the policy which any Liberal 
mind would prefer, if it were feasible. To intervene from 
outside, even if the employment of actual force is unneces- 
sary, is always to work some collateral mischief in the 


process of achieving our main end. 
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Unfortunately the relations of Belgium to the Congo Free 
State are such that it is difficult to imagine any effective 
Belgian intervention save as a consequence of something 
approaching a revolution in Belgium itself. The constitu- 
tional difficulties are serious, the financial difficulties are 
overwhelming. For while the Free State is a Belgian 
enterprise, it is not a Belgian colony. Belgium is not 
responsible for its misdoing ; she has no control over its 
rulers ; but she is honeycombed by the vast interests which 
thrive on its predatory profits. It is true that her king is 
also its sovereign. It is true that she lends it her officers 
and even staffs its press bureau with her consuls and her 
judges, who continue to draw their pay as Belgian officials. 
It is also true that she is the largest creditor of the Free 
State, and also its heir-apparent. She has, moreover, the 
same general right of intervention which we possess, since 
she is like ourselves a signatory of the Berlin Act by which 
the Free State was constituted. And yet in effect she has 
no more right of control over the acts of King Leopold on 
the Congo than England had over the policy of the Georges 
in Hanover. It is his private estate, and Belgium cannot 
so much as demand the publication of its accounts. 

There are, therefore, grave technical difficulties in the 
way of Belgian intervention. But the real difficulty is 
rather that the dominant force in Belgian politics is entirely 
subservient to King Leopold’s dictation. The Clerical Party 
is still the arbiter of Belgian politics, and despite the 
disreputable life and the political cynicism of the king, it is 
before all else a royalist party. Belgium is the one country 
of Europe which is relatively richer and more populous than 
England, and the interests of its Catholic bourgeoisie are 
bound up with the foreign enterprises of King Leopold. 
so has no empire, and yet she is even more dominated 
by financial Imperialism than England was in the great days 


of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company. The organ- 

isation which boasts the name of Free State is itself nothing 

but a chartered company formed for profit, which has 

behind it neither a High Commissioner nor a House of 

Commons. It is subject only to a sovereign who is himself 

a merchant adventurer, and it holds in most cases at least 
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half of the fabulously valuable shares of the trusts which 
exploit the territory, the labour, and the rubber of the 
Congo. Here to begin with is a sufficiently direct interest 
in misgovernment. But the Leopoldian system of finance 
includes a large number of enterprises which are not directly 
Congolese—the great Chinese Company which is supposed 
to have derived a good deal of its capital from the resources 
of :the Free State, the wealthy Wagons-Lits Company, of 
which he is the chief promoter, the shady enterprises which 
pander to the nasty pleasures of Ostend. Beside this, the 
profits of the royal rubber-trade have been invested to an 
enormous but as yet uncertain extent in landed property in 
Belgium ; they have also been lavished on the Belgian 
press and on the Belgian contractors who construct the vast 
palaces, public and private, in which its sovereign and its 
offices are housed. In short, the Belgian bourgeoisie have 
been debauched by the profits of slavery, and the men who 
sit on the benches of the Clerical majority are largely the 
men whose private interests have been served by King 
Leopold’s sinister commercial genius. 

So long as the campaign against the Congo relied 
mainly on English sources of information it made no im- 
pression whatever on the Belgian Government and the 
Clerical majority behind it. The Catholic missionaries 
resisted it because it was tainted by a Protestant origin. 
The Socialists, under the brilliant and courageous leadership 
of M. Vandervelde, were the only party which steadily 
remembered its duty to humanity. But in paying them 
this tribute, we have to recollect that their advocacy of 
reform and their attacks on the king served rather to 
antagonise than to convince the Catholic middle-classes. 
The raison d@étre of their party is hostility to Socialism, and 
they thought it a sufficient defence to reply that the critics 
of the Free State were either Republicans or Atheists or 
Protestants. The report of the Congo Commission did, on 
the other hand, make a marked impression on some of the 
sincerer spirits among them. One missionary organ at 
least began to denounce the atrocities of the Congo trusts, 
and even in the Chamber there were two or three Clerical 
deputies who expressed in the last debate (February, 1906) 
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a hesitating and partial agreement with M. Vandervelde. 
Too much has been made of this defection. The speeches 
of these enlightened Clericals, as we may read them in the 
verbatim report published by the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion, show little ability and even less determination. They 
throw the whole responsibility for wrong-doing on the 
Congo companies, and ignore the fact that the Congo State 
controls these companies, and is the chief shareholder in 
them. They talk with a timid reverence of the vicious 
king who is evidently still an object of veneration to the 
Clerical mind. They still abuse the Protestant missionaries 
and represent the motives of the English association as 
interested. They betray a naive patriotic bias, and one 
speaker even uses ‘‘ Belgian” as the natural climax to a 
string of adjectives denoting moral excellence. They 
assume that the King’s whole aim is humanitarian, and 
they talk of his paper reforms as sufficient to assure the 
future. Finally, they declined to follow the Socialists in 
their ‘practical proposal—that the Chamber should investi- 
gate the intricacies of Congo finance. In short, these men 
are timid and loyal Conservatives, who liberated their con- 
sciences by a few sentences denunciatory of the minor 
criminals, but declined either to censure King Leopold or 
to take -so much as the first elementary step towards 
enforcing Parliamentary control. Some Liberals were 
braver, and of the Socialists one can only say that their 
moderation and tactical wisdom was equal to their courage. 
But the only aspect of the debate which need interest us, 
is that the very mild proposal to “demand from the Congo 
State the communication of all documents, accounts, and 
reports calculated to enlighten Parliament” found only 
sixty supporters in a House of 147 voting members. 

In these figures, it is to be feared, we have the measure 
of what Belgian public opinion is likely to achieve. The 
Chamber voted thus under the immediate impression of the 
Commission’s terrible disclosures. When next it talks of 
the Congo, we may be sure that the King will provide 
some moral opiate. The debate will be turned from the 
real abuses of the past and the present to the illusory 
reforms of the future, and even the humaner Clericals will 
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probably find an excuse either for silence or for correct and 
official speech. But even from this minority of sixty a 
deduction must be made. The Socialists, who are resolute 
in exposing the abuses of the Congo, are equally resolute in 
opposing colonial enterprise on principle, and they do not 
wish to annex. The number of deputies who wish both to 
annex and to reform is merely insignificant. We have, 
therefore, to face this situation. The Congo can be annexed 
in King Leopold’s lifetime only against his will. The one 
Belgian party which dares to defy his will is also opposed 
to annexation. The docile Clerical majority will annex 
only when he is ready to surrender his estate—when, that 
is to say, its depopulated territories no longer yield a profit. 
But would this majority, still dominated by the ftnancial 
interests which have ruined the Congo in the past, be a 
better master than King Leopold himself? One may of 
course speculate on a remote future in which a courageous 
and unanimous coalition of Liberals and Socialists will 
dominate a reformed and awakened Belgium. But even 
if one cared to allow the whole system of slavery and 
depopulation, outrage, and spoliation to go calmly on until 
in the fulness of time this renaissance came about, King 
Leopold has still a powerful weapon. He claims to be 
at law the absolute owner of the Congo. He claims to 
dictate the terms on which it may be annexed, or to frame 
the will by which it may at his death be bequeathed to 
Belgium. He has warned us with cynical frankness that 
this will includes the stipulation that the whole of the 
present system shall be maintained intact; that his vast 
private estate on the Congo (Domaine de la Couronne) 
shall still belong to his personal heirs, and that none of the 
companies which now divide the whole exploitable territory 
between them shall be expropriated, save at the price of 
their shares, which owe their whole value to methods of 
barbarism. 

We can now realise what is involved in this proposal to 
wait for the ripening of Belgian opinion. If it meant a 
policy of inaction and passive expectation, it would be 
either a formula of indifference or an illusion of ignorance. 
But even if it concealed some plan by which Belgium is to 
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be encouraged to annex, in spite of King Leopold, would 
that avail to counteract the system of commercialism, which 
he has endowed with a vitality that will survive his death ? 


Pan-IsLAMISM 


The Egyptian question, the problem of all others where 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy has come into the sharpest 
antagonism with Liberal feeling, is discussed in another 
article by a more competent pen. It has however some- 
thing more than a local significance. The indignation of a 
handful of villagers against sportsmen who had injured 
their material interests and accidentally wounded four of 
their number, has been ascribed to “ fanaticism,” and this 
fanaticism in its turn has been treated as a consequence of 
that wider movement, a sort of Mohamedan renaissance, 
which is called Pan-Islamism. 

Pan-Islamism is a vague word, and we use it to cover a 
great number of widely different phenomena. The aspects 
of it which most strike us are fantastic enough, but they 
are also artificial When the Palace sends out a little 
expedition to compete with the French for the possession 
of some oasis in the hinterland of Tripoli, it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the adventure excites the Moha- 
medan world as the Anglo-French race for Fashoda excited 
Europe. The incident is a nasty pin-prick which amuses 
only a few intriguers in Yildiz Kiosq. In general we tend 
to exaggerate the fanaticism of Mohamedans. It plays but 
a small part in the affairs of Turkey. If Abdul Hamid 
massacres Armenians and Bulgarians his motive is much 
less religious hatred than sheer political panic. They suffer 
as the Jews suffer in Russia, not because they are of a 
different religion, but because, rightly or wrongly, they are 
regarded as dangerous revolutionists. I have known Turks 
intimately in Crete and in Macedonia, watched them at 
their worst, observed them in times of folly and excess, and 
felt the while the keenest sympathy with their victims ; 
but their attitude was invariably that of a privileged race 
fighting for its political ascendéncy, its corrupt perquisites, 
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and its pride of rule. The good and the interesting aspect 
of Pan-Islamism is the very genuine sympathy which is 
growing up among Mohamedans, e.g. in Russia, Egypt, 
and Turkey. If it is a fanatical spirit, then we must also 
denounce as fanaticism the impulse which penned Milton’s 
sonnet on the Piedmontese, or inspired Mr. Gladstone’s 
campaign for the liberation of Bulgaria. It is doubtless 
true that the obscurantist clique at Yildiz seeks to use this 
movement for its own ends, And yet there is nothing in 
it which is naturally favourable to despotism or hostile to 
Liberalism. It is the attitude rather of the educated than 
of the old-world Moslem. It is the child of the printing- 
press and the secondary school. It shows itself as much in 
the writings of Turkish exiles as in the obscure manceuvres 
of Yildiz. The Russian Mohamedans, who are profoundly 
influenced by it, have thrown in their lot with the revolution, 
and their deputies in the Duma have joined the Constitutional 
Democrats. The programme of the Egyptian party, whose 
newspapers go all over the Moslem world, is (1) representa- 
tive government, (2) democratic education, (3) the con- 
version of the great El Azhar University into a school of 
modern science, like the Indian College at Alighar. Why 
is it that such movements fill us with suspicion and alarm ? 
There are minds which see in the renaissance of Japan only 
“a yellow peril.” Is there anything more convincing in 
the talk about a Moslem peril? 

There are so many points of danger in our relations with 
the Mohamedan world that we ought to be peculiarly care- 
ful before we stir up to ourselves fresh enemies, or teach the 
Arab journalists of Egypt to spread the legend that we are 
hostile in principle to Islam. We must support France in 
Morocco. We must protect the Christians of Turkey 
against Abdul Hamid. But need we go out of our way to 
alienate the Egyptians? And need we excite the suspicions 
of all loyal Moslems by our manceuvres in Arabia?! The 


1 | have not the information to expand this reference, and the whole subject 
is so shrouded in secrecy that I do not know where the information is to be 
obtained. But no one who talks with Turks or Egyptians can ignore their 
suspicions. We have avowedly supported the Sheik of Koweit against the 
Sultan. There is some reason to suppose that we have also supported his 
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truth is, that in our anxiety to rescue this or the other 
Christian race in Turkey, we have lost sight of the aim 
which English statesmen pursued too fitfully in Disraeli’s 
time—the reform of Turkey as a whole. Bulgarians and 
Cretans can be liberated by a surgical operation, but the lot 
of scattered Christian races like the Armenians can be 
improved only by some organic cure which will affect the 
whole Empire. The death of Abdul Hamid, which cannot 
be long delayed, seems to provide the occasion. The choice 
of means depends on our ability to come to some working 
agreement with Germany, which will make our support of 
the Bagdad Railway contingent on the withdrawal of her 
opposition to reform. Up till 1890 British policy was the 
dominant factor in Constantinople and it sought to mediate 
between the people and the Palace. To that position 
Germany has succeeded, and her support has gone steadily 
to the Sultan against his people. We have of late years 
not disguised our sympathy with revolt, but we have also 
drifted into an attitude which is anti-Turkish as well as 
pro-revolutionary. To help Cretans and Macedonians is 
one thing; to oppose the development of Mesopotamia and 
Arabia by the Bagdad and Hedjaz railways is quite 
another. Long ago General von der Goltz Pasha advised 
Turkey to become an Asiatic power. Our mistake has 
been to oppose her in Europe, without at the same time 
facilitating the consolidation of her rule in purely Asiatic 
and Mohamedan regions. It is quite possible that we 
might induce the Sultan to relax his hold on Macedonia, 
by withdrawing our opposition to his perfectly legitimate 
and indeed beneficial schemes in Arabia and Mesopotamia. 
It would be premature to attempt any general estimate 
of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy. Its general lines 
command the confidence of all parties. The initial error 





allies the rebel Wahabites against his enemy the loyal Emir of Nejd. Can 
we wonder if the Turks also suspect us of encouraging the rebels of the 
Yemen? All this goes on in the Moslem Holy Land, where the interference 
of a Christian Power seems peculiarly obnoxious and gratuitous. Do we aim 
at absorbing Arabia? Have we a scheme for creating a rival Anglophile 
Caliphate in the Holy Cities? Or are we merely pursuing a purposeless feud 
against Turkey ? 
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in dealing with Russia has been retrieved. The delay 
in touching the problem of the Congo may allow him 
to gather momentum for a serious and considered interven- 
tion. It is in Macedonia that the failure seems the most 
marked and the hardest to redeem. But even here a resolute 
Minister can make opportunities. If Sir Edward Grey 
cares to take a strong and humane line on these questions 
which affect the fate of oppressed races he has in his hands 
an opportunity which Mr. Gladstone might have envied. 
He never commanded a majority so vast or so unanimous. 
The very elements in it which are at present the most 
inclined to criticism and independence would be the first to 
welcome a generous foreign policy. Mr. Gladstone had to 
face an opposition which opposed ; but modern Conserva- 
tism does not dissent from the Liberal attitude towards 
Russia, Turkey, and the Congo. The unique position of the 
King abroad, our friendships and our alliance, above all the 
readiness of the progressive parties on the Continent to 
accept England as in some sense the moral leader of Europe 
—these are factors which make it both easy and hopeful for 
us to pursue an initiative with courage and confidence. To 
attempt nothing in such a position, or to attempt a little 
with a faint heart, would be to display a deplorable want of 
imagination, and to refuse a destiny which fortune seems to 
thrust upon us. Our first thought must be our constructive 
policy of peace and disarmament. But of all the ways of 
uniting Europe in the consciousness of common aims and a 
common civilisation, the best and the most hopeful is to 
rally her democracies in some concerted effort to bring 
comfort to the waste places of the earth. 
H. N. Bralrtsrorp 
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GERMANS AND LETTS IN THE BALTIC 
PROVINCES 


OR more than a year the civilised world has followed 

with anxiety the course of the revolutionary storm 
which is raging in Russia, and no one can possibly prophesy 
what the end of it will be. One thing only is certain, that 
property of immense value has been entirely destroyed. 

In no part of Russia has this storm been so much felt as 
in the Baltic Provinces, where the fury of the Revolution 
has not only ruined priceless possessions, but where a civil- 
isation founded many centuries ago, and one may say a 
whole race of people, is being rapidly destroyed. We 
speak here of a distinct Teutonic race, as, in spite of all 
efforts against Germanism in this region, German culture, 
the German language and German blood has remained 
intact for centuries, in a way unknown in any other country 
in which the Teuton race has settled. 

One unfortunately meets in newspapers with the unjust 
aspersion that the landlords have done little or nothing for 
the people of the country, and have only made them useful 
to themselves. 

It must, on the contrary, be said that everything that 
the people (whether Letts or Esthonians) possess, in the 
way of religion, culture, or civilisation, they owe entirely to 
their Teuton masters, and though it may sound paradoxical, 
the Letts, who are principally in question in this article, 
except as to their language, are to a great extent Ger- 
manised. Their religious ideas, their principles and ideas 
of right and wrong are completely of German origin. 

The methods by which this has been carried out have of 
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course been altered in the course of centuries, and when it 
is said that in the eighteenth century the Letts were severely 
handled, this may be explained by the entirely different 
modes of thought which prevailed everywhere at the time, 
and not attributed to German cruelty in especial. 

There was however, a very great improvement in the 
relations between the Germans and Letts in the nine- 
teenth century. The romantic, chivalrous nature of the 
Czar Alexander I was not without influence in the be- 
ginning of the last century. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Baltic gentry and the support of the Czar, on the 3oth 
August, 1817, the first great step was made towards the re- 
organisation of the Baltic Provinces, when the peasants were 
liberated from serfdom. ‘This took place forty-four years 
before the freedom of the serfs was granted to the rest of 
Russia, with the difference that this earlier liberation carried 
with it no grant of land. 

The sudden freedom granted to the Russian peasants at 
the same time as the grants of land without any prepar- 
atory steps being taken to fit them for the responsibility, 
was one of the greatest mistakes of the Russian government, 
as it prepared the ground for a socialistic view of the posses- 
sion of land, of which we are now reaping the consequences 
in the present peasant uprisings and agrarian revolts. 

The great agrarian reform had quite another aspect, 
both political and social, in the Baltic Provinces. It was 
carried out, not as in Russia by one stroke of the pen, but 
by able German hands through several decades. Step by 
step the peasant was brought to realise his freedom, as he 
gradually reached the goal of possessing his own portion of 
the soil. The first rung of the ladder was the corvée or 
personal labour tax. For the land he was to become entitled 
to, the peasant had to do, in the first instance, a certain 
number of days of work on the estate of the landlord. This 
arrangement was abrogated by another in the year 1830, by 
which his holding became a tenancy, and in this way his 
payment in labour became a monetary transaction. At the 
same time the local Parliament of the gentry passed an act 
reorganising the “‘ Communal rights ” and the establishment 
of elementary schools, 
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In the year 1830, when the Russian people were still 
steeped in all the horrors of serfdom, the founding of the 
seminary for village school teachers in Courland was already 
an accomplished fact. 

This seminary, which was entirely supported by the land- 
owning gentry, produced many hundreds of able elementary 
school teachers, and to them the Letts owe everything they 
possess in the way of culture. The effect of this was ver 
marked until the year 1898, when, thanks to the Russifying 
policy of recent years, the institution was closed and its 
teaching came to an untimely end. 

The improvement of the people and the agrarian reform, 
going hand in hand, had rendered possible the working of 
the laws of 1863 and 1864, which to this day are the basis 
of rural life in the Baltic plains. 

It is to far-seeing and statesmanlike men that the country 
owes the existence of these wise and liberal laws. The 
laws of the year 1863 regularised the leasehold arrange- 
ments between the peasants and landlords, and facilitated 
to the former the future acquirement of his leasehold 
property. How far-reaching the working of this law was, 
can be gauged by the fact that, notwithstanding the sale 
of the peasants’ holdings was anticipated to take place by 
mutual consent with a preference to the peasant purchaser, 
in thirty years’ time about 95 per cent. of these farms had 
been bought and had remained in the peasants’ hands, the 
greater part of the price having now been paid off. 

The law of the year 1864 placed the reorganisation of 
the landed communities and communal tribunals on a new 
basis, making them quite independent of the landlords, and 
vesting them with great self-governing powers. 

Thus without bloodshed or revolution, without its even 
being demanded by the peasants, a peaceful re-arrangement 
of the land would have been accomplished, and would have 
undoubtedly led to a complete understanding between the 
former possessors and the peasants ; if its growth had not 
been suddenly arrested by the barbarous Russification policy 
of the last two decades of the nineteenth century. This 
policy has been suicidal, and has had the result of destroying 
the well-founded work of centuries, of awaking the race 
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feeling of the Letts, and exciting it against the so-called 
“‘ oppressors,” and was pursued with the mistaken notion 
that this would lead to a more complete welding together 
of the Baltic provinces with the rest of the Empire. 

It was indeed a work of annihilation, as in the way of 
culture these provinces stood much higher than the rest 
of Russia ; and in this art of destruction the Russians have 
proved themselves past masters, as the events of the last 
few years have demonstrated in several other directions. 

Instead of building on the old lines, everything was 
ruthlessly ignored and set aside, to be replaced by a mere 
bureaucratic scheme unsuited to the genius of the people, 
and which therefore came down with a crash at the first 
onset of the Revolution, a revolution brought about by an 
artificial fostering of the anti-German feeling, and it is very 
doubtful whether from the ruins and ashes which now 
remain, any hopeful structure can ever be raised. 

It is the old story of the magician’s pupil, who could 
not lay the spirits he had called forth ! 

In short, the Russians succeeded in destroying ll 
existing elements of culture, and throughout the eighties 
all the former successful German organisation of justice 
and administration was done away with, and replaced by 
a Russian régime. The new officials to whom the whole 
surroundings were unfamiliar, became gradually either 
apathetic and indifferent or positively revolutionary. Some 
showed a great capacity for strong drink, and others for 
bribe-taking ! 

The schools, the outcome of many years of German 
perseverance and energy, were metamorphosed by a stroke 
of the pen, instead of becoming an example of what schools 
in Russia ought to be. 

To give an idea how much had already been done in 
the way of instruction thirty years ago (before the clumsy 
work of Russification began) I would mention that when 
compulsory education was introduced in 1874 for the 
Lutheran children in these provinces, the proviso was added 
that all those who presented themselves for admission to 
the government schools must already have been instructed 
in plain reading, writing and arithmetic by their own clergy. 
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The introduction of the Russian language as the vehicle 
of tuition, made a startling revolution in the teaching staff. 
Nothing was taught but Russian and sedition, and it is 
thanks to this that the present rebellion found such fruitful 
ground to work upon. 

This attitude of the Government, which had so com- 
pletely upset the result of such long labour, was warmly 
supported by the Russian press, and joined by the Lettish 
newspapers they worked against the German element in the 
country. Everything done by the latter was entirely for- 
gotten, whether it had taken the shape of instruction for the 
people or the many works of charity founded and endowed 
by the German landed gentry,’ and very indicative of the 
situation was the attitude of the two races towards these 
charitable institutions, as without any exception the Teu- 
tons have been the givers and the Letts the receivers, and 
are so to the present day. In fact, neither soup kitchens nor 
hospitals nor any other charities have ever been founded by 
the Lettish people. These have all been started and kept 
up by German money, and though among the Letts there is 
much comfort, and even some wealth, they seem to possess 
no bump of benevolence ! 

The above is sufficient to show that the present rising is 
not due to any fault of the Baltic gentry towards the Letts, 
but it is entirely owing to the insane policy pursued by the 
Russian Government in stirring up a race and class hatred 
between landlord and tenant. 

Many attempts were made by the gentry of the Baltic 
provinces after the year 1880 to induce the Russian 
Government to enact laws which might have made matters 
return to the peaceful development on the former lines, but 
without avail. In this way the revolution might still have 
been averted, but other counsels prevailed, and the petitions 
only served to fill up pigeon-holes in the ministerial offices 
of St. Petersburg. 

In short, the determination to Russify the Baltic 
provinces has in no way destroyed the German sentiment 


1 Such as asylums for all the blind, the deaf and dumb and the insane, leper 
settlements, soup kitchens for the poor, tea houses for working people, etc.— 
Translator. 
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among the enlightened classes, but has rather produced 
greater sympathy between them and their kindred in the 
German Empire. This was strikingly illustrated by the 
reception given in Germany to the eminent professors of 
Dorpat University, who were exiled by the Russian Govern- 
ment when their High School was metamorphosed into a 
Russian institution, and the very name of Dorpat changed to 
Yurgiev. These distinguished men were at once appointed 
to German universities, though they have still retained in 
their new homes a warm attachment to their native land, 
and many of the head teachers of the secondary schools who 
had a wide reputation abroad followed the example of the 
professors. 

We must add that many of the youths of the Baltic 
Provinces used formerly to attend German Universities. 
They belonged chiefly to the “‘noblesse,” and their object was 
less the acquisition of learning than a desire to remain in 
contact with German Student corporations, and develope 
wider social views than could be obtained in a more limited 
sphere at home. On the other hand, those who wished to 
study seriously, usually went to the University at Dorpat 
or the “ Polytechnikum ” in Riga, but since these schools 
were Russified and the scientific tuition became lamentably 
deficient, hundreds of youths of all classes went to German 
Universities and technical high schools to finish their pro- 
fessional education. At the same time, many of them went 
to Eberswalde in Germany to learn forestry, or to the 
model estates in East Prussia to perfect themselves in 
practical agriculture. All these young men returned home 
enthusiastic about Germany, and firmly resolved to be alike 
loyal subjects of the great Russian Empire and exponents 
of German culture in their Baltic homes. 

This sympathy with Germany, in consequence of the 
severity of the Russification system, is a factor which cannot 
be overlooked, especially since the stream of German 
scientists ceased to flow towards the Baltic Universities. 
In the towns, especially in Riga, there is still a great 
influx of German capital and labour, and most of the 
industrial enterprises are undertaken by German merchants, 
engineers and manufacturers. 
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The Baltic region has from the beginning drawn its 
strength and especially its intellectual influence from the 
German nation across the border. It has been a link 
between the two countries, and it has used its German 
culture to the best advantage of the Russian Empire. 

The great réle which German civilisation has played in 
that Empire will one day perhaps be done justice to by an 
impartial historian. 

At the present time this part appears to have been 
played out. The scholars think they have no further 
need of the teachers, and believe they can dispense with 
them in that ideal Lettland of which they dream. But 
how long can this last? Neither Russians nor Letts have 
any talent for organisation, and it will certainly be a 
tragedy of far-reaching importance both for Russia and 
Germany, one might add for the world, if the Teutonic 
element is obliterated in the struggle. 

Prince A. LiEven 








THE LAND POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


R. BALFOUR’S December Resignation, devised 

as an ambush for his foes, gave the finishing stroke to 
his own political suicide. But it also put out of reach for 
this year,a Democratic Budget, and the initiation of a new 
Land Policy. If the Liberals had come in last summer, 
when Mr. Balfour ought to have gone out, we might have 
had Liberal estimates, with revision of taxation as well as 
reduction of debt, and we might have had the first step in 
the great reforms which underlie every phase of the social 
problem. 

As it is, we have to content ourselves with spade-work in 
Finance, and—as to the land—little more than sign-posts, 
and a gentle feast of hope. 

The sharply-defined, threshed-out issues of Education, of 
Trades Disputes, of Workmen’s Compensation, were ready 
to hand, and are being boldly dealt with. Good luck to the 
venture! It is the best earnest of sound work on the bigger 
questions of Just Taxation and Land Reform next year. 

The national mandate is clearer on nothing than on the 
land. 

It has been the instinct of the people, as well as of our 
shrewdest of Prime Ministers, that the alternative of a con- 
structive policy was a weapon even more potent for the 
annihilation of Mr. Chamberlain than merciless argument- 
ative exposure. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has won the biggest 
majority ever Prime Minister had by wise ideas boldly 
outlined, and by singular —— in phrases which hold and 
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sway minds. At the Albert Hall, every note struck went 
straight to the heart of the nation; but no passage won more 
votes than his appeal “ to develope our undeveloped estate, to 
colonise our own country ; to make the land less of a pleasure- 
ground for the rich and more of a treasure-house for the 
nation.” 

An impressionist sketch this! True, there are no flesh 
and blood clauses and subsections and schedules, but in the 
sagacious and pregnant speeches of the last two years, the 
lines of a practical and comprehensive scheme are firmly 
drawn. 

With Cobden, the Prime Minister holds that Freedom 
of the Land is the corollary of Freedom of Commerce. A 
redundant town population with a desolated country-side is a 
subversion of healthy national life. We have to make rural 
life livable economically as well as socially and politically. 
We must provide for the farmer “greater freedom and 
security in his business,” for the labourer “a home and a 
career.” Above all, the great departments of the State are 
not to be a drag, but “a stimulus” and “an inspiration.” 

And he has chosen his lieutenants well in men like Lord 
Carrington and Mr. John Burns. 

John Burns will go to the root of the matter, and with 
caution and sanity. “A landless peasantry means home- 
less men in the towns. ‘ Back to the land’ is difficult, but 
it is easier to prevent men coming from the land by making 
it more accessible.” 

The broad, sympathetic speech which welcomed the 
Rural Housing Bill is the best guarantee that the careful 
examination of the whole subject by the Select Committee 
will enable the Government to deal boldly with the pro- 
vision of cottages with land attached next year, and make at 
last operative for good the admirable intentions of Mr. 
Ritchie’s Act of sixteen years ago, which have been 
paralysed by complicated machinery and unsympathetic 
administration. The prime instrument is the free hand 
to deal with the soil and re-create livable surroundings. 

Even more definite have been the repeated pledges of 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues to tax site values 
enhanced by the enterprise and by the outlay of great and 
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growing communities, so as to relieve the congestion of the 
towns by bringing land into the market for the public good, 
and add to the fund available for social reforms. It is not 
a mere question of the incidence of rates; it will lighten 
the burden of rents, diminish the evils of crowding, and 
relieve the pressure on manufactures. 

“ Overcrowding is to a large extent due to the main- 
tenance of the same sort of restrictions and privileges at 
home as Free Trade has abolished for international com- 
merce.” ‘The taxation of land values will put an end 
to the immunity of the landlord enriched by the exertions 
of others, to the circumscribing of national expansion and 
driving away from the towns of industrial development.” 
Again, “‘ we must remove the great impediment in the way 
of a sweeping improvement which would elevate the 
physical and moral welfare of the people—the excessive 
regard to the interest of the landowner.” 

“Here you have,” sums up the Prime Minister, “ the 
clearest example of the cardinal and abiding difference, the 
chasm between the Liberal Party and our opponents, yawn- 
ing athwart almost every public question.” 

A bold, sane creed, boldly stated. And on this question 
also practical methods are being finally reviewed by a Select 
Committee. 

The rural future has been happily confided to the great 
Liberal landowner who has for years been working out the 
ideas of the Albert Hall speech on his estates, and whose 
robust, generous instincts have done much to stay the rush 
to the towns. If any man in England can bring the House 
of Lords to assent to decisive land reforms, it will be the 
Radical aristocrat, Lord Carrington, who is not afraid to do 
things, and has the genial tact to get others to let things be 
done. 

The breezy optimism of his first official speech—to the 
Farmers’ Club—should go far, 

“ So long as you farm your land properly and pay a fair 
rent that leaves you a margin to keep you and your family, 
you can farm as you like, and as long as you like, and you 
can shoot what you like, pray where you like, and, above all, 
vote as you like.” That is the simple, straightforward policy 
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which has meant only eighteen changes of tenancy on 
23,000 acres in forty years! Rents are not competitive, but 
based on valuation, and if a tenant thinks his rent unfair, 
he can have a re-valuation at any time. 

For the practical development of Small Holdings, on 
workable and rational lines, Lord Carrington is a living 
guarantee. On his estate a little army of over 3000 allot- 
ment tenants and small holders have banished poverty, 
raised the standard of life, and kept the population on the 
soil. 

Here, again, inquiry is defining methods and forging 
instruments for the legislation of next year. A Depart- 
mental Committee is rapidly completing an exhaustive 
survey of existing materials, the success or failure of man 
experiments, and is adding the latest facts and hints from 
foreign countries and the colonies, in the economic working 
of small holdings and in the educational training which 
will put the whole system on rational and self-expanding 
lines. 

It is not difficult to forecast the proposals. Given 
the right men, ready and eager to work on the land, the 
instincts, physical energy, training that mean_ success, 
given just tenure and fair play, success will come nearly any- 
where. It is not a matter of exceptional soil, or climate, 
or of hothouse fostering. That is the lesson of Lord 
Carrington’s own estates. 

Perhaps the actual lines may fit in with the legislative 
programme of the Co-operative Small Holdings Society, of 
which he was President, which lays down that (1) there 
should be no limit in size to holdings hired or bought com- 
pulsorily under the Local Government Act of 1894; (2) the 
County Council should have compulsory powers to buy or 
hire under the Small Holdings Act, 1892, and be able to let 
as well as sell holdings up to fifty acres ; (3) there should be 
permanent “Small Holdings Commissioners” to facilitate 
the working of the Acts; to administer grants ; to buy or 
hire land to develope or lease to local authorities ; and to act 
as an Appeal Court against an unwilling authority. What 
Lord Carrington aims at accomplishing is in no sense the 
“farm colony” policy, but the natural growth of the men 
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of the soil, who know and love it and stick to it, and can be 
brought back to it. Liberalism means not only Free Trade 
but Free Land. To keep men on the land, you must give 
them the chance of a real living wage, and that you can 
only do by giving them land. 

On Land Tenure, Ministerial policy has been even more 
precisely indicated. 

At Norwich, and at Bolton, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has insisted that “ our system of tenure hinders 
and cramps the free development of a scientific and forward 
policy in agriculture.” ‘Security and independence will 
enable the farmer to take full advantage of the newest 
methods, to the benefit of landowner and nation as well as 
himself.” He urged that the Market Gardeners Act passed 
in 1895, under the Liberal Government, giving security in 
improvements and liberty to put up buildings and plant 
trees to the small cultivator far beyond what the ordinary 
farmer enjoys—has resulted in an immense impetus and 
development of market gardening. If the application of a 
little dose of common sense and common justice in this 
comparatively small field has had a good effect, why should 
we not try it ona larger field? Yes, “ these are the ways 
to encourage enterprise and good farming, to bring labour 
and capital both in larger quantities to the soil, and to build 
up a healthy society.” 

That is the vigorous, lucid, convincing philosophy of 
our Prime Minister, and it is the Albert Hall aphorism 
writ large. 

The man selected to put it into action is the Chairman 
of the Welsh Land Commission, who is responsible for the 
strongest and most far-reaching recommendations ever made 
after a great inquiry. 

Lord Carrington is to have his way, and he is pledged to 
secure (1) that a tenant, where the estate is transferred to a 
new owner by death, sale or bankruptcy, shall have three 
years to look round, instead of being forced to quit in twelve 
months, or pay an enhanced rent ; (2) that on a renewal of 
tenancy, or revision of rent, a sitting tenant should have his 
existing improvements valued and allowed for; (3) that 
where a tenant is turned out, except for non-payment of 
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rent or bad farming, he should have compensation for 
disturbance. 

Lord Carrington, further, is pledged to a system of 
independent state-paid arbitration, indistinguishable from a 
Land Court in the certainty with which it will secure to 
a tenant his full property in his improvements, and secure 
a landlord from the deterioration of his farms. Coupled 
with the Prime Minister’s appeal to extend, subject to 
arbitration, the freedom of improvement from market 
gardens to big farms, this is a grand programme on 
which to develope boldly, wisely, safely, the future of 
progressive agriculture—a charter not only to existing 
farmers, but to the new army of workers on the land, most 
of whom will at first be tenants. 

A start, somewhat haphazard, has been made this sum- 
mer by a Land Tenure Bill for which a day was secured by 
Mr. Agar-Robartes. Some critics think Ministers might 
have done better with a strong and comprehensive Land 
Bill of their own next year. Lord Carrington has hoped to 
get at least some of his ideas put through by adopting this 
Land Tenure Bill. It is an open secret that he will take it 
up in the House of Lords when the Commons have read it 
a third time. It is a pity he did not take it in hand from 
the first. The Bill has been described as “ drastic,” but is 
really an attenuated edition of proposals that have been for 
years before the House, and passed a second reading in 1895 
in their original uncurtailed robustness. In Committee, 
“compensation to the sitting tenant” has been knocked 
out, and “continuous high farming” has been rejected. 
The Bill needs a lot of tuning up to be brought to Lord 
Carrington’s own concert pitch. But it does contain (as it 
left the Standing Committee) compensation for disturbance, 
and reasonable freedom in cropping and sale of produce ; 
it enables a tenant to get compensation for laying down 
pasture, repairing of buildings, roads, bridges and water- 
works, planting of fruit trees, asparagus, strawberries, etc., 
by the same machinery as drainage under the old Act ; and 
it sets up the “ single arbitrator ” procedure for all questions 
in dispute, and the principle of a record of condition. 
There are also two rather irrelevant, but useful reforms in 
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giving compensation for damage by winged game, and 
apparently licensing shooting parties to keep down rabbits— 
this last provision a doubtful gain for high farming, if it 
encourages sporting tenant farmers with shooting guests! 

If Lord Carrington stiffens and extends this Bill, it 
might easily be made to do all that is wanted. Many other 
improvements, and conspicuously the cultivation of hops, 
should be exempted from landlords’ consent. Why not 
boldly with the Prime Minister give a free hand to the 
improving tenant—subject to arbitration, on the landlord 
dissenting ? The sitting tenant should be replaced in the 
Bill, and the step eagerly desired by Conservative land- 
owner as well as by Liberal land reformer—the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators, with judicial as well as agricultural 
qualifications, and with districts assigned for them—Lord 
Carrington’s own former proposal—should be inserted. 

Whether Lord Carrington, the best of men for the job, 
will get the backing of his Cabinet to push a Bill thus 
strengthened through the Lords, or whether he will think 
it worth his while and consistent with his own splendid 
record, to pass a truncated portion of the Land Tenure Bill, 
remains to be seen. Perhaps their lordships will end doubt 
at once by summary rejection of the Bill in any form ! 

In any case, the Bill has been a sporting venture in the 
right direction for which Land Reformers will thank its 
young promoters. 

Enough has been said to show that big and sound 
materials are being collected and shaped, and that next year 
we may look for big and, let us hope, decisive measures in 
the way of Land Reform which will open many doors— 
now tightly closed—to simple but true human happiness 
and well-being. 


Francis ALLSTON CHANNING 
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T is no slight misfortune that the present struggle over 

religious education is being conducted on both sides 
with so strangely little reference to the nature of the child. 
Religious education as given in elementary schools is un- 
doubtedly something of a failure so far as the practical 
outcome is concerned ; and in whatever way the questions 
now at issue be decided and re-decided, this practical failure 
seems likely to remain. 

Would it not be well if educational authorities and 
teachers of religion laid aside for the time their interest in 
the denominational aspects of the matter, and enquired 
more thoroughly into fundamental principles ? 

How far is a child capable of assimilating religious 
instruction? This is the great question which has never 
been impartially or systematically examined by the teachers 
of religion, though upon the answer to it any rational plan 
of religious education must directly depend. The true 
ultimate answer can be furnished only by science, and 
though the scientific study of the child is still in its first 
opening stages the contributions of able workers in biology, 
physiology and anthropology, as well as of observers like 
Preyer, Baldwin, Sully and Stanley Hall, have already 
accumulated a considerable body of trustworthy and suggestive 
facts. 

One of the most important is the fact that the brain- 
cells in childhood are not all equally and indifferently ready 
for stimulation and activity. The centres develope and are 
linked up in a certain succession, and it is a further highly 
significant fact that the order of mental development in 
the individual child repeats the historical order of mental 
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development in the race. The repetition is summary and 
abridged, but constant in adhering to the original sequence 
of phases. 

Bearing merely these two facts in mind can we say that 
the Christian religion should be taught to children in its 
fulness as a matter of course ? 

Christian morality and Christian dogma require, for any 
tolerable comprehension of them, both faculties in full play 
and well-established links of association. Nature exacts a 
heavy penalty for over-taxing the immature. By disgust, 
loss of balance, insincerity, and yet more frequently by a 
dead indifference, she has again and again avenged the 
helpless young brain upon over-hasty teachers of religion. 

Historically also this haste lacks justification. Child- 
hood in the individual corresponds to the primitive, savage 
and barbarian stages of development in the race; and it 
was not to primitive or savage or barbarian man that 
Christianity was given. If Christ came indeed in the 
fulness of time it is plain that the appropriate moment fell 
somewhat late in the development of humanity. That His 
message belongs to maturity, not to childhood, we may 
further gather from the fact that He addressed Himself 
exclusively to the adult. It is remarkable—recalling His 
graciousness and sympathy—that we never once hear of His 
teaching a child. 

Looking then at religion simply from the standpoint of 
child-nature, what ought we to teach, what to postpone? 
If, for instance, we examine the Bible itself from this stand- 
point, shall we find it necessary to make any changes in our 
method of using it with children ? 

For our present purpose we may take the Bible as 
falling into three divisions: 1. The Gospels; 2. The 
Historical Books; 3. The Books of Poetry, Philosophy, 
and Doctrine. 

Let us consider the Gospels first. There seems to be 
a consensus of opinion among religious people of all 
denominations in favour of giving these at any rate to 
children to read. It is thought that as soon as possible 
children should be thoroughly at home in them, in order 
that they may the better learn to know and love Christ, 
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and have their earliest feelings of devotion drawn out 
towards Him. Though this view has been acted upon 
for many generations in Protestant communities, perhaps 
the lack of interest in religion constitutes a hint that it 
requires some re-consideration. 

The more enlightened a system of education, the more 
its wisdom will be shown in what it withholds, as well 
as in what it supplies; and it certainly appears possible 
that a better knowledge of child-development will lead 
to a less indiscriminate use of the Gospels in the education 
of children. 

Their subject-matter, from the point of view of 
education, falls naturally into two divisions: the teaching 
of Christ, and the History of His life. Do these, or does 
either of these, form a suitable subject for the teaching 
of children ? 

Surely the more thoroughly a grown person enters into 
the teaching of Christ, and the more truthfully he realises 
how and why it appeals to him, the more clear it. grows 
that this message is one not possible to be received until the 
mind has been in some degree ripened and made active by 
thought and experience. We so commonly assume that 
it is a very simple message. It does undoubtedly lend itself 
to expression in very simple sentences; but on a closer 
examination it will be seen to pre-suppose so much, and 
to have a significance so far-reaching and profound, that its 
first semblance of simplicity becomes merely an erroneous 
impression. For one thing it strikes right athwart the 
strong natural impulses which man has inherited from 
innumerable ancestors, whose line reaches into a past 
beside which the history of Christianity is a thing of 
yesterday. That as a whole man has not yet grown up 
to the Christian level is shown by the steady antagonism 
between the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christ. 
So inveterate is this that all grown-up minds, some more 
and some less fully, accept it as inevitable. No Christian 
community attempts to regulate its proceedings by the 
Sermon on the Mount, and even individuals who do so 
are extremely few. This hiatus between conviction and 
conduct cannot but be due to mental defect—to a long- 
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standing, deleterious habit of entertaining mutually contra- 
dictory opinions, and living on without any attempt to 
harmonise them or to discover whether one or the other 
is false. All observers of children have noted that the 
child does not, to begin with, display this defect. On 
the contrary, he makes strenuous efforts to reconcile the 
contradictions which come within his ken; and these 
efforts are nowhere more strenuous or more touching than 
in the sphere of duty and religion. He is quick to see the 
difference between precept and practice, and the ancient 
problem of the prosperity of the wrongdoer presents itself 
to him very early. The sensitive, thoughtful child broods 
over these questions, and may make himself intolerably 
unhappy; the others, after some honest little struggles, 
throw the whole thing aside, and by degrees, following 
the example of their grown-up friends, learn how to 
entertain mutually contradictory beliefs in, so to say, 
water-tight compartments. 

But this sacrifice of mental integrity in early life must 
necessarily affect the whole development and working of 
the brain; and perhaps the slowness and the superficial 
nature of the moral progress of civilised nations may be 
traced back to this early helpless insincerity in religion. 

So much of Christ’s teaching, then, as is plainly and 
directly contrary to the common conduct of ordinary 
reputable persons should not be brought to the notice of 
young children in the hasty, general and absolute manner 
now in use. It is irony to tell them, on the authority of 
the Son of God, that the poor are blessed; that every one 
that asketh receiveth; or that for every idle word men 
shall give account in the day of judgment. The deep, 
underlying truth in such sayings, which vindicates itself 
at last in the eyes of the grown-up, is entirely beyond a 
child. Again, what is the use of bidding children “ turn 
the other cheek” when we ourselves consider any child 
who acts in this way either as an insufferable prig or as 
deliberately trying to “aggravate”; while the child him- 
self very soon sees that grown-up people hardly ever carry 
such a precept into practice? What is the use, amid all 
the show and luxury, the want and degradation of modern 
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life, of telling him to take no thought for the body? Or 
how dare we set forth to him the doctrine that a man 
cannot serve God and Mammon? 

It is not possible to “explain” such matters to a child ; 
he is not physically capable of following one’s ratiocina- 
tions. The only possible result of this premature intro- 
duction to difficulties is mental discomfort, passing into 
indifference, and further into a subtle attitude of distrust 
towards that high Authority in Whose Name they are 
propounded. 

There are numerous other sayings which, without being 
in so obvious an opposition to the ways of ordinary life, are 
yet so much beyond the child’s capacity to understand, that 
it is literally useless to speak of them to him. 

“He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 

‘“‘ Where your treasure is there will your heart be also.” 

‘“‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” 

‘Enter ye in at the strait gate.” 

‘** He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me.” 

Let any one try to think himself back into a child’s 
stage of development, let him annul the experience of adult 
years, and ignore the linked and complicated mass of asso- 
ciations, which form the ground-work of his mental life, 
but, in the child, have yet to be formed—and then honestly 
ask himself what a child can make of such sayings as these. 
By letting him know anything about them we are depriving 
them of all freshness and beauty in his perception, and that 
to no earthly purpose. When the day comes for him to 
welcome them and find them true, they fall flat on ears too 
long accustomed to them, and are rejected as part of a whole 
mass of teaching that has long been stale and wearisome. 

It is a mistake, then, to read any one of the Gospels 
straight through with a child; still more so to make him 
‘get it up” as a whole; while any selection of the sayings 
and parables given should be made with the very greatest 
care. 

The same argument must apply to the History of the 
Life of Christ—and that more especially where the closing 
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scene is concerned. The birth at Bethlehem; the eager 
Child in the temple ; the loving and dearly-loved Teacher 
who for those three short years moved.up and down the 
highways and hill-sides and through the townships of 
Galilee, may well find a place in the thoughts and imagina- 
tion even of little children. But when it comes to telling 
them the story of the Crucifixion, surely there is much to 
give us pause. How can any devout Christian bear that 
little children should hear this story with a matter-of-fact 
indifference, or have wearisome associations connected with 
it? Yet the only alternative to this is distress, such as no 
young child should be called upon to go through. Think- 
ing of what the Crucifixion should signify to the child in 
later years, is it fair to spoil it all by forcing it upon him 
before he is in any sense ready for it ? 

Turning now to the Historical Books, it may fairly be 
said that if they did not form part of the Bible it would 
hardly occur to any one to occupy young children with 
them. As mere history they are obviously very difficult 
and beyond the scope of the elementary school. It is as an 
adjunct to religion that these books are taught,—to show 
God’s dealings with men in the times before Christ came. 

But viewed as lessons in morality, or in the knowledge 
of a progressive revelation of God, these books teem with 
difficulties for the very young. One day you make it clear 
to a child that graspingness and underhand dealing are 
wrong; that to take advantage of another’s ignorance or 
weariness is a shameful thing; the next you read with 
him the story of Jacob—or it may be of David. From 
the grown-up point of view these stories are wonderful 
delineations of characters which, if not altogether amiable 
or estimable, have yet a certain grandeur about them, and 
are, perhaps, only too easy to be interpreted. To the child, 
however carefully the moral may be deduced, they must 
remain men who violated the law of conduct laid down 
by God, but were still acceptable to Him. But the moral 
sense of a young child, repeating as it does early and 
tentative stages of human morality, is too unstable for 
such contradictions to be set before it without producing 
confusion. Only after he has undergone considerable 
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training at wise hands, and by his own growth and 
experience has obtained some real grasp of the moral 
law under which we profess to live, is it fair to show 
him how good and great men have sometimes grievously 
sinned. It seems a perfectly amazing thing that any 
children should ever hear of the story of David and 
Bathsheba—unless indeed the simple intention is to hold 
David up to execration. His repentance is something 
quite outside the reach of any child’s comprehension. 

In fact, any one to whose lot it has fallen to teach a 
child under thirteen or fourteen the historical Books of the 
Bible, and who has seriously endeavoured to realise the 
impression made by them upon the child’s mind, must have 
come to the conclusion that stories really edifying and 
helpful from a child’s point of view are in these books the 
rarest exceptions. The apologising and explaining—not to 
say explaining away—which is constantly necessary, if 
Bible stories are to be used religiously, form, one cannot but : 
think, an actual hindrance to the development of the | 
religious spirit in children. | 

The Acts of the Apostles seems to be the book which lends 
itself most easily to a straightforward treatment, though, 
unless read with an unusually sympathetic, vivacious and 
well-informed teacher, it strikes children as somewhat dull. 

The Books of Poetry, Philosophy, and Doctrine might 
appear at first sight the least promising part of the Bible 
for the edification of the young. For actual exposition no 
doubt they are too difficult; but well-chosen passages, 
simply learnt by heart for their grandeur and beauty, and 
only very slightly explained, may delight rather older 
children who have an aptitude for poetical things. An 
anthology of such passages, compiled for boys and girls 
between eleven and fourteen, would be a useful book, and 
might do more than most things to make the Bible beloved. 

It may now be asked what is the practical outcome of 
these considerations. Stated very briefly it would appear to 
be somewhat as follows: 





I. Christian children should be taught by heart the 
Apostles’ Creed, or some similar formula, expressing the 
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general Christian belief. Seeing that this requires but little 
time, and is a piece of learning which comes to a definite 
termination, it seems hardly necessary to include it in the 
curriculum of the elementary schools. Surely the ministers 
of religion belonging to the different denominations might 
take this upon themselves in whatever manner may be most 
convenient. 


II. Ministers of religion, parents and other persons 
having the requisite gifts and opportunities, might, at 
favourable moments, tell children so much as they can 
understand about Jesus Christ, His life and His teaching. 
Such talk is best initiated by spontaneous questions on the 
child’s part ; it should be given rarely and only to a few at 
a time and should be discontinued whenever there is an 
indication of weariness in any child. Such subjects as Hell 
or the All-seeing Eye of God (many observers of children 
have recorded instances of the fear and irritation aroused b 
this last notion) should not be alluded to. No one should 
undertake the teaching without having prepared himself— 
or herself—for it by some study of the mental development 
of the child. Where there is any doubt about the propriety 
of introducing any particular topic or incident it should as 
a rule wot be introduced. 

Only a small proportion of the whole number of young 
children are within reach of such teaching as this. Let 
those who, for whatever reason, cannot have it frankly be 
left untaught, rather than suffer injury at the hands of 
ill-judging teachers, or through being taught in large 


classes. 


III. Let it be the object of the elementary schools to 
furnish the children with a preparation for higher teaching 
analogous to that preparation of the world before Christ 
came. 

It has often been made a reproach to Christian morality 
that it is unpractical. So it is, if not led up to; so it is, if 
given as his rule of life to the unprepared savage—or to the 
child whose mental development has not yet advanced 
beyond that of the savage. Christian morality does not 
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touch upon many most necessary virtues because it pre- 
supposes them. Its appeal is not to children, but to men 
and women who have already acquired moral experience. 
It is vain to tell a man that to save: his life is to lose it, till 
he knows something of what life is; vain to tell a man to 
love his enemy till he has had an enemy, and gone through 
the stage of fighting him. Not until one has learned 
prudence and forethought can he see the bearing of the 
counsel to take no thought for the morrow. Justice and 
courage must be learnt first, else forgiveness and love are 
dangerous. Humility and self-denial are good only in those 
whose self-mastery is accomplished; in others they may 
become mere weakness. 

Not only the feebleness and unpracticality, but also the 
cruelty and the vice which have so frequently and surpris- 
ingly been associated with forms of Christianity should very 
possibly be ascribed to the error of ignoring this natural and 
proper sequence in the training of children. The plain, 
unemotional virtues of justice, fortitude, honesty, self-con- 
trol and wisdom,—which Christianity does not ignore, but 
pre-supposes—must have been developed to a certain stage 
of vigour and stability before faith, hope, charity, humility, 
peacefulness and the other distinctively Christian virtues are 
to be thought of. 

Let us then begin at the beginning, and, following in 
the steps of nature and history, definitely and systematically 
teach our children in the schools those fundamental princi- 
ples of morality, which they are perfectly able to apprehend, 
and whose working in the world around them is easy 
enough to distinguish. Any experienced teacher knows 
that children are most eager recipients of moral teaching, 
if only it is of a kind which suits their particular stage of 
development. The brave man, the just man, the man of 
endurance or of loyalty is sure of their interest and applause. 
There are hundreds of fine stories which will illustrate these 
plain fundamental forms of goodness, and they are so 
delightful to the generality of children that they may be 
profitably told to large classes at the same time. By means 
of them, by varied but systematic exhortation and instruc- 
tion, as well as by steady practice which daily school-life 
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can be well made to furnish, the character of a child might, 
without any undue forcing, without any premature 
emotionalism, be so formed and strengthened in virtue (in 
the good old sense of the word) as to be ready, when on the 
brink of adolescence, for the more advanced religious 


teaching. 


IV. The time for distinctively religious teaching, and 
for beginning the study of the Gospels and of the Bible 
generally, is adolescence—taken roughly as extending from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth to the eighteenth or nineteeth 
year. A well-nurtured boy or girl is at this time capable of 
some real comprehension of the life and character of Christ 
and of the Christian ideal; while explanations of the dogmas 
embraced in the creed with which he is familiar, will at 
least not present such grotesquely impossible difficulties as 
they do when introduced some years earlier. At this period 
of life there is a natural and healthful welling up of feeling 
unknown before, a readiness to follow a trusted leader, a 
generous ardour of devotion, which, if rightly dealt with, 
may lift the whole character permanently on to a higher 
plane. For this power to arise in its full strength it is 
important that it should not be tampered with during its 
obscure stirrings in earlier childhood. 

The postponement till adolescence of distinctively 
Christian teaching would meet yet a further difficulty of 
which one does not perhaps hear so much as one ought. 
In common with most religious systems, Christianity 
recognises a turning-point or second start at this time of 
life. In proportion as a child is earnest and thoughtful he 
or she approaches the moment of confirmation with great 
expectancy. A new power and a new insight is now to be 
given. If the preparation for confirmation proves a little 
disappointing, hope is fixed on the confirmation itself. In 
this many a loyal young heart does for a time compel itself 
to believe that there has been something fresh and hopeful ; 
but presently in the very great majority of cases discourage- 
ment and a sense of unreality set in, and sooner or later— 
mostly sooner—youth finds itself pretty much where it was 
before preparation for confirmation began. This may prove 
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a serious misfortune for the character of a boy or girl; and 
its occurrence is due, not so much to the fact that what was 
taught was in itself useless, as to its all having been known 
already for so long, and, with over-iteration in ears not 
ready for it, having grown so dull. 

The most difficult, profound and intimate sayings of 
Christ, the Institution of the Lord’s Supper, the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection—whatever, indeed, there is to know in 
Christianity—has all, with a most foolish improvidence, 
been taught and shown, not once, but many, many times to 
practically every boy and girl, long before they come up for 
confirmation. 

On the other hand, consider what would be the position 
of the teacher of religion who was required to prepare for 
confirmation—or for some analogous form of reception into 
the adult religious community—a group of boys and girls 
who had been carefully and systematically trained in what 
we called the plain, fundamental virtues, but knew as yet 
nothing of Christianity proper beyond some formula like the 
Apostles’ Creed, and what they had gathered from such 
reserved and sympathetic and infrequent teaching as was 
attempted to be described above. 

What is now but an empty promise of help and new 
insight, would then be a real and genuine one. Where now 
there is only stale repetition, there would then be wonder, 
awe, delight and understanding. The teaching of Christ, 
the life and death of Christ, then set forth in fulness for 
the first time, would strike the heart and imagination with 
a power and a charm which no mere effort on the part 
of teacher or learner can bring about. Think what it 
would be, after the healthful, simple training of childhood 
in virtue, and at the moment when one’s best faculties were 
all awakening into strange and unimagined life, to have the 
high and solemn story of the Crucifixion, and what it has 
meant for men, told one, not for the hundredth, but for the 
very first time. 

And this plan of religious education is the natural one, 
as contrasted with the forced and artificial one which now 
obtains. 

If anything like it is ever carried out—(and unless we 
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are prepared to acknowledge that in the religious education 
of children we have no serious intention of bringing any- 
thing particular to pass, something like this must sooner 
or later grow out of our better knowledge of the child :)— 
if then any plan like this comes to be carried out, a much 
greater importance than is now the case will be attached 
to confirmation and the antecedent teaching. This would 
fall for the most part beyond the period of elementary 
school life, and would in all probability be undertaken, 
as it now generally is, by the clergy; and of all the 
work in their hands would be the most critical and far- 
reaching. 

In this connection the writer of these pages would 
venture, with the greatest humility, to make a suggestion. 
Seeing that the ministers of religion of all denominations 
are so eager to get or to retain their hold of the schools ; 
and seeing that we have at our command a tolerably large 
and ever-increasing body of knowledge concerning the 
child and his mental and physical development ; and seeing 
also that for lack of this knowledge so much effort in 
education has proved futile and disappointing, would it not 
be a good thing to add to the studies compulsory before 
ordination at least an outline of child-study, with the 
necessary psychology and physiology appertaining to it? 

The suggestion may seem to some troublesome, to others 
ridiculous ; but in this way only can we get to know what 
we are about in religious or in any other teaching. Either we 
must set ourselves to teach religion in accordance with the 
laws of the child’s mental development as the Creator of 
the child has from all time laid them down (and how one is 
to teach in accordance with laws one has never heard of 
is by no means clear)—or, as was said above, we must 
be prepared to acknowledge that in spite of all the political 
and sectarian excitement we get up about this question, 
we have no real intention of bringing anything particular 
to pass by the religious education of children. 

FLorRENCE HayLLaR 
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T is one of the many boons of the Long Vacation that it 

sets the College don free todream dreams. When the stir 
and bustle of the quadrangle have died down into silence, 
and the last exorbitant hansom has disappeared down the 
lane, when his colleagues and pupils have fled to Switzer- 
land and Scotland and the shadow of the battlements creeps 
undisturbed across the grass, he may sometimes, if he is 
fortunate, see the University of his ideal. The deserted 
walls will be repeopled with a new generation of students; 
the quiet garden will be wakened and the old staircases 
re-echo with a murmur of keen voices such as the Founder 
would have loved. As he lays down his book to listen he 
will know himself in the Oxford of to-morrow. Perhaps, 
if he is still young enough to count more undergraduate 
than graduate years, his dream may still be tinged with 
some of the colours of reality. 

For faith in the power and destiny of the University is 
the salt of Oxford life. It is not because they love Oxford 
less, but because they trust her more, that some of her dis- 
contented children cry out against her as she is. She is too 
great to call for allies to the limbo of lost causes. She can 
lay her spell unaided upon each generation as it comes. 
She does wrong to herself, and wrong to England, to close 
up her ranks in terror against imaginary invaders, who are 
but disciples in disguise. 

It is because the breach between Oxford and her critics 
seems to be daily widening that I venture into print with 
this article. A junior member of the classical staff has no 
special right to speak for Oxford; but he has as much right 
as any oneelse. It may be timely to make it clear that there 
are men inside Oxford—not a few, as I think—who are as 
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dissatisfied with her present condition as more clamorous 
voices outside, and to indicate some of the larger points 
on which reform seems to be essential. If I enumerate 
grievances without suggesting remedies I do so of set 
purpose—partly to avoid giving scope to the diabolical 
ingenuity of the academic Conservatives, partly because any 
discussion of remedies is at present premature. England is 
still full of people who are quité content with Oxford as she 
is: while a still more dangerous minority regard her condition 
as past cure. But I should be sorry to leave the impression 
that I regard such remedies as either very difficult to 
discover or very dangerous to apply. If one quarter of the 
acumen wasted upon apologetics were spent upon devising 
reforms, there would be no pessimists in the University. As 
it is, the remedies are more easily found than the physicians. 

The functions of a University are two-fold—to provide 
higher education for those in the community most fitted to 
receive it, and to extend the bounds of human knowledge. 
The two older English Universities, in harmony with 
English opinion, have always laid more stress on the first of 
these activities. But the two are by no means mutually 
exclusive. Education must languish when the springs of 
knowledge run dry; and research, in a close room, with 
no window into life, soon degenerates into pedantry, Thus 
it may be said, putting the two functions together, that 
Universities exist for the discovery and discussion of ideas. 
Such ideas inust find a peculiarly fertile soil in a place like 
Oxford, where the traditions, the mode of life, and the 
accumulation of learning and refinement directly or in- 
directly attracted by the University, are all favourable to 
their diffusion. Oxford is marked out to be the intellectual 
capital of England—to be the home of ideas, not merely in 
the organised sciences which she professes to teach, but in 
religion, in art, in politics, in literature, in every department 
of spiritual activity. That is the essence of an Oxford 
education; that is what Oxford has to give to the nation. 
Fitness .to receive an Oxford education, therefore, means 
capacity to absorb ideas; and whoever is not sharp-witted 
enough, or sensitive enough (the two qualities are by no 
means identical), whoever can never know what it is to be 
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on the track of an idea, has no claim to be admitted to the 
privileges of her society. Though he be rich and well-born 
and muscular and as charming as the poets in Plato’s 
Republic, our janitors should crown him with fritillary and 
drive him gently from the doors. 

Let us turn from theory to practice. Every year some 
300,000 boys pass into the elementary school. Of these 
some 25,000 or 83 per cent. pass on annually to secondary 
schools ; of this number Oxford has room, in the Colleges 
(I am not speaking of the Non-Collegiate system) for some 
800 new students a year. What a privilege to be admitted ! 
And what an opportunity for the University to set a high 
and rigid standard of selection! What do we find in 
practice? That, in spite of the matriculation examinations 
of the Colleges and the preliminary examination for the 
Arts Degree (a/as “ Smalls”) Oxford notoriously contains 
hundreds of men (it would be invidious to suggest what 
proportion of the whole) who are and will remain totally 
void of ideas, who are thrown back, for pure lack of other 
interests, on such tedious and conventional pastimes as 
betting or gambling or watching other people play games ; 
and that, as every Oxford man who moves about the country 
is painfully aware, life at Oxford is still generally regarded by 
the public as combining all the amusements with none of the 
responsibilities of a comfortable country house. That the 
men whose Oxford career corresponds to this description 
come largely from the fashionable public schools is not to 
the point. It is not the fault of the public schools, nor of 
parents often more foolish than their sons ; but of a system 
which makes it possible for the most obtrusive and 
influential section of undergraduate society to consist of 
men whom (for all their graceful manners and gentlemanly 
standard of behaviour) the pious Founder would be amazed 
to encounter within his walls. 

Why are they there? The answer is obvious. Because 
they can afford to come, and the better men who might 
supplant them cannot. Under the present system it costs a 
very careful man £90 in College bills alone to spend the 
twenty-four weeks of the Oxford year in a richly endowed 
College; while nearly every one round him will be spending 
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between {100 and £150. Such a man may keep his 
expenses for the year down to £160 or even less ; but the 
average undergraduate’s allowance is above £200, in some 
Colleges certainly nearer £250. But the economical under- 
graduate is uncommon, and seems even less common than 
he is. Oxford society, like every other society, takes its 
tone from the many rather than from the few. And the 
few often pay cheerfully for luxuries and stint themselves 
in necessaries. Not many people, even in Oxford, know 
how much real privation goes on, among men who often 
have to earn their own living in the vacation, under the 
lavish and comfortable exterior of College life. 

The expense of living at Oxford is the crux of the whole 
problem. The question of widening the area or securing 
the right distribution of scholarships, though no doubt very 
important, is really a side issue. There are some 600 scholars 
and over 2000 commoners. We want better commoners ; 
and the fact that at present we do not get them shows that 
there are not enough able men in England at once anxious 
to come to Oxford and rich enough to live there. Whilst 
our rulers cry out for money, it is men that we really need. 
If the necessary expenses of living in College were reduced 
by some £30 (I will leave it to others to say how) most of 
the present evils would automatically disappear. The sons 
of clergymen, schoolmasters and poor professional men who 
are at present debarred from coming (I suppose every one 
connected with Oxford could give numerous instances from 
among his acquaintance) would supplant some of the idlest 
and richest of our present inmates ; for by a strange irony 
of fate it is for wealthy rather than for intellectual or 
industrious homes that our endowed Colleges are catering. 
The ambition to send a son to Oxford might then penetrate 
into households where the very idea of a University is at 
present unmeaning. It is not easy to exaggerate the 
mischief we have done to English life by allowing the 
Universities to be regarded as finishing schools for the well- 
to-do. We hear talk of Oxford’s duty to the labouring 
class. She has yet to do her duty to the middle class. 

If we are to fill the Colleges with the men who should 
be there we must act quickly, or it may be too late. 
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Oxford and Cambridge have no longer the monopoly of 
English University education ; they have no longer even 
the monopoly of the Residential system. While Oxford has 
been living on her capital of prestige, competitors have arisen 
to contest her supremacy, It is one of the most significant 
and lamentable features of the situation that the wave of 
enthusiasm which has brought six new English Universities 
and University Colleges into being in the last ten years has 
passed Oxford by unmoved and unheeding. Though we 
have had, in the Rhodes Bequest, the biggest advertisement 
ever a University secured, we stand exactly where we were 
ten years ago, Our standard of admission has, if anything, 
been relaxed ; and but for the influx of Rhodes scholars the 
number of our students would actually have declined, 

But there is another reason why good men are kept 
away from Oxford. We offer them so little prospect of 
earning a livelihood. A great deal of nonsense is talked 
about utilitarian education. It has become almost an axiom 
that nothing can possibly be educative unless it is guaranteed 
to be useless. Yet ideas have a market value in every pro- 
fession, and should radiate from the Universities into every 
corner of the community. It is one of the worst effects of 
the plutocratic tradition of Oxford that it has made a breach 
in English life between “culture” and the professions. It 
has never been made easy for a poor man to earn his living 
straight from the University. The Continental Universities 
have solved the problem by systems of special professional 
training ; we have had too few poor men to try to solve it at all. 

What are the professions open to an Oxford man who 
has no means of his own? The Church, teaching, journal- 
ism, the Civil Service—these practically make up the list ; 
for, unless they happen to have family influence, few can 
find their way into business.1 Now it is interesting to 
observe (only those who see it at close quarters can feel the 
whole pity of it) that in practice even this choice is being 

1 It is one of the most crying needs of the day that the ranks of our active 
merchants should be recruited from among men who have had the best sort of 
University education. University Registry Offices can do very little towards 
this. It involves far-reaching changes in parts of our secondary school and 


University system. There are no signs that the older Universities or public 
schools have as yet recognised any duty in the matter. 
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steadily restricted. For a variety of reasons few of the best 
men become clergymen, and not many become school- 
masters, whilst the growth of the half-penny press has 
perhaps narrowed the entry into journalism. There remains 
the Civil Service, whose examination has been specially 
framed to suit Oxford requirements. It is almost Hobson’s 
choice. That is why Oxford scholars always tell inquisitive 
relations that they intend to become Civil Servants. If 
nothing else turns up it is the natural thing for them to be. 
Thus it is that an education that should send out able men 
into all departments of English life tends to turn out State 
officials, most of whom spend their lives out of England. 
As we have seen, there are economic causes for the 
breach between “culture” and English life. But there is 
another and still more potent reason. It is that the culture 
Oxford teaches is exclusively classical. Greek and Latin 
are still regarded as the only avenue to education, and 
proficiency in them is still the high road to academic dis- 
tinction. Now in theory there is no reason why the study 
of classical antiquity should be out of touch with modern 
life. There are few studies, I believe, which touch modern 
life more closely than that of the slave-societies of the 
ancient world. But, as every one knows, that is not the 
spirit in which they are habitually studied. Why has so 
much of their interest been systematically obscured ? Why 
are our text-books still smothered in grammatical pedantries, 
and much of our teaching and examining so perfunctory and 
uninspired ? Why do so many of the best men refuse to 
face the prospect of teaching classics all their lives? The 
answer is easy. Because the classics have had a monopoly 
of literary education. Some of the men that love the 
classics best (and what is the proportion amongst those who 
have learnt them that still read and love them ?) are crying 
out for the healthy competition that has saved the study of 
antiquity in France, Germany and Italy. After all, let us 
say it boldly, the classics are not for every one. Greek and 
Roman civilisation, and the literature they produced, are 
not easy subjects of study. They call for rather special 
gifts of insight and imagination ; and every one who has 
learnt or taught the classics knows how often the call is 
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made in vain. It is possible to have consorted with the 
ancients daily for years without being able to tell the 
religion of Homer from the religion of Euripides, or an 
olive tree from a cypress, or a Helot from an Outlander. 
The classics will never come into their own till they cease 
to be “protected.” A distinguished headmaster has told 
us that if we open one small postern gate into our drowsy 
citadel] the study of Greek will become as extinct in 
England as the study of Hebrew. Adsit omen! The study 
of Hebrew is far more flourishing in England (if he had only 
known it) than the study of Greek ; and it is persecution 
which has made it so. We do not ask for persecution, but 
only for competition. Let us fling open our gates boldly ; 
and as to the doubters who are still busy sharpening up 
medieval bill-hooks against the friendly invader, 


““ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


But the classics and indeed every other form of study 
have a far worse foe than any that I have mentioned. 
Every teacher in Oxford will recognise what I mean— 
“the sterilising pressure of the examination system.” 
Written examinations are always defended as a safe and 
simple way of testing a man’s knowledge. That may be 
true, but it misses the point. It is no excuse for the fruit- 
picker who has bruised all his apples in the picking to 
point out the care and neatness with which he has after- 
wards sorted them. The part examinations play in a 
University system is not so much that of testing knowledge 
when acquired as of directing the process of its acquisition. 
If nobody knew there was going to be an examination, the 
examination when it came would be harmless enough. As 
it is, the examination dominates the course; and tutors, 
lecturers and undergraduates (and professors, when they fight 
at all), fight vainly against it. 

The examination system affects University study ad- 
versely in two ways. The work it demands is at once too 
thorough and not thorough enough. It is too thorough 
because it inevitably encourages the committing to memory 
of masses of detail. Examiners may discourage it as much 
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as they like, but few candidates are confident enough to 
trust to their wits rather than reproduce from their notes. 
So cramming will go on, sometimes crude and puerile, 
sometimes developed to a fine art, so long as the system 
endures. But this is, if anything, a less serious evil than 
its opposite, the disastrous superficiality for which written 
examinations are to blame. A Final School curriculum 
must cover a wide range ; papers are set in a large number 
of subjects ; and no one can be sure of doing well unless he 
has been over the ground. The result is that a man has 
no time to go thoroughly into anything. There is little 
possibility of anything like independent or original work— 
of the joy of discovering for oneself what others may or 
may not have discovered before. Yet research, after all, as 
Continental critics, not only of Oxford but of England, are 
always telling us, is an indispensable element in a liberal 
education. How many Oxford men find this out too late 
when they start work in a career! And how many confident 
dilettanti never find it out at all ! 

These things have often been said before. Why then 
does the examination system bear so charmed a life? Is it 
because there is no conceivable substitute? I refuse to 
believe that there is no other way of testing a student’s 
brains than by taking toll of them in the process. More- 
over other Universities have discovered other ways. The 
real reason is quite different. It is because the system was 
not devised and is not maintained for genuine students at 
all. It is maintained for the sake of forcing unwilling 
idlers to work. It is a gigantic engine of compulsion to 
drive the free Barbarians of England to the waters of 
knowledge. There is only one way of killing the present 
examination system. Fill Oxford with real students, and it 
will automatically disappear. 

So far I have tried to emphasise six reasons why a 
serious attempt at University reform is urgently necessary 
unless Oxford is to abdicate her responsibilities to the 
nation. I will recapitulate them for clearness—the necessary 
idleness of a large proportion of the present students, the 
expense of living in College, the competition of the younger 
Universities, the widening breach between Oxford and the 
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professions, the deadness of classical study, and the pressure 
of examinations. 

How are these problems to be met? Who is there to 
devise, discuss, and carry through the necessary reforms ? 
This is perhaps the most serious problem of all. Some of 
the questions I have raised are College questions; others 
are University questions. If they are College questions 
they will be discussed (or not discussed) by some twenty 
independent corporations with no common policy and, at 
present, no common ideals. If they are University ques- 
tions they will be dealt with according to the University 
constitution ; and Oxford, the traditional home of political 
philosophers, has perhaps the unwieldiest constitution that 
even philosophers ever conceived. All legislative proposals 
must necessarily originate in the Hebdomadal Council and 
must necessarily be approved by a majority in Convocation. 
The Hebdomadal Council is an elderly body consisting of 
twenty-two members, of whom thirteen must be Professors 
and Heads of Houses. Like the Inquisition, it sits in secret ; 
it has a certain reputation for briskness and despatch ; but 
the results of its deliberations are seldom heroic. If they 
were, Convocation would soon teach it better manners. 

For the “ venerable house of Convocation,” consisting of 
all Masters of Arts whose names are on the books, is the 
House of Lords of the University, and every proposal that 
is put forward, every statute that is drafted, must be 
tempered to the opinions or the prejudices of its members. 
We Oxford residents do not see very much of our rulers ; 
but when we do they give us something to remember. 
Some of us will never forget our first introduction to that 
august and reverend body. A proposal had been intro- 
duced, backed by nearly all the resident teachers of theology, 
to abolish an old restriction which interfered with the 
efficiency of the examination. The country graduates 
sniffed danger, and, whipped by a Bishop, they responded 
to the call. It was a peaceful afternoon in early summer, 
when the dreaming spires invite to contemplation and 
repose. But inside the Sheldonian a scene was enacted 
which will be branded on our memories as long as we live. 
Row upon row of blackcoated English gentlemen (blame- 
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less members, individually, of the most blameless professions), 
conscious only for the moment of a common prejudice, were 
shouting, stamping, gesticulating, howling, with all the 
rancour and vulgarity of unnecessary passion, against the 
wisest representative of their own class and creed. It was 
a lesson in English history ; it opened up dark vistas of 
petty tyranny and intolerance. There is bitterness in 
learning to be ashamed of one’s University. Yet amid all 
the shame and indignity of that bad day’s work, there 
was at least one shining consolation to be drawn. An 
assemblage such as that deserved neither mercy nor regard. 
Its continuance in power was a standing challenge to the 
reformer and every exercise of its prerogative hastened 
the date of its dissolution. 

I have tried to explain why some of the loyal sons of 
Oxford are crying out for a change of system. The 
question of University reform is no longer merely a theme 
for academic discussion ; it is a serious question of national 
policy. It is impossible — perhaps it has never been 
possible—to reform Oxford from inside ; and, if it were, 
we in Oxford are not our own masters. But before the 
sword of even-handed justice descends upon drones and 
workers alike there is still much that we can do to prepare 
for the ordeal. We can set up once more the ancient belief 
in a University as a place where knowledge is sought and 
reverenced. We can convince a public which has been 
taught by long usage to regard ideas as both irksome to 
acquire and embarrassing to possess, that learning is at least 
as interesting as playing and the wisdom of the past at least 
as living as the trivialities of the present. We can make it 
plain for even the most bigoted to see that the real struggle 
that is being fought out is not between literature and science 
or between the amenities of antiquity and the clamour of 
modern life, but between the old demons of indolence and 
selfishness, in some of the most attractive of their new 
Protean disguises, and the rare and difficult faith that by 
the persistent and untiring exercise of the intellect the 
golden dream of the study and the cloister can be woven 
at last into the texture of society. 

AtFrReD E. ZIMMERN 
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LITERARY ECCENTRICS: A REVIEW ' 


ROM the highway we call Standard Literature two 

bye-paths diverge. The one leads into a chaotic 
country, where all things are to be found, but where 
nothing is in its place—the country of our daily lives. 
There is passion: there is incident: there is also beauty. 
But the spirit of Art has never entered, and the conflict of 
Tragedy and Comedy remains without dignity—they pelt 
one another with facts—and without result. The traveller 
who climbs a mountain here for the sake of the view will 
as likely as not find the summit occupied by a suburban 
picnic party. He alters his mood and joins them, and 
immediately the hostess falls down dead, struck by some 
horrible disease. Again he alters: he will have no moods 
but will take things exactly as they come. And he learns 
in due time that Mr. Smith of Surbiton is a man of like 
passions with himself. Further research proves that the 
same will be true of Mr. Brown of Balham, and that Mr. 
Robinson of Raynes Park—though one must not be too 
hasty—is probably in a similar plight. It is all very 
interesting, but the traveller learns nothing that he might 
not have guessed. He returns—if he does return, for this 
country has its own pernicious charm—as ignorant of the 
things that really matter as when he set out. 

It is otherwise with the bye-path that enters the country 
of Eccentricity. It does not profess to take us to the things 
that really matter. It does not profess to take us anywhere. 
We pass by the hippogriffs and the mock turtles and the 
skeleton inscribed ‘ This skeleton was once Charles Henley, 
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Esquire,” and the twenty-six dictionaries (each divided into 
several sub-dictionaries) which Mr. Babbage, a philosopher, 
compiled to save his time when he wanted to ‘square’ the 
word Dean : 


Dean 
ease 
o_o. 2. 
: £2 2 


The dean asks an easy nest. Similarly with the other 
church dignitaries—except ‘ Bishops,’ whom he could not 
square. And, sooner or later, the path ends in a blind 
alley. It would be terrible if it didn’t. We return good- 
humouredly to the highway, and find that after all we 
have not wandered so very far from it. 

Mr. Fyvie, a guide to this country, has all the qualifica- 
tions for his post—a pleasant voice, a quick eye, and above 
all a conviction that the post is no ignoble one: “for 
eccentricity has always abounded when and where strength 
of character abounded.” And he knows the highway well, 
as one of his profession should. With his canons of eccen- 
tricity the reader may sometimes differ. It is strange to 
include so great a name as Hazlitt. George Wither, though 
not great, is not odd. And surely Landor belongs to a 
serener company? 


“They who survive the wreck of ages are by no 
means, as a body, the worthiest of our admiration. 
It is in these wrecks as in those of the sea—the best 
things are not always saved. Hen-coops and empty 
barrels bob upon the surface under a serene and 
smiling sky, when the graven or depicted images of 
the gods are scattered on invisible rocks, and when 
those who most resemble them in knowledge and 
beneficence are devoured by cold monsters below.” 

* * a * 7~ oa 

“When Friendship has taken the place of Love, 
she ought to make his absence as little a cause for 
regret as possible ; and it is gracious in her to imitate 
his demeanour and his words.” 

* ae * * oa 7 
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“There are no fields of amaranth on this side of 
the grave ; there are no voices, O Rhodope, that are 
not soon mute, however tuneful ; there is no name, 
with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of 
which the echo is not faint at last.” 

* 7 * * * * 


To passages like these Mr. Fyvie pays full tribute, and 
it is true that the man who wrote them also wrote cross 
letters and did tiresome things. But if the incongruous 
is so decisive a criterion, then must we count as Literary 
Eccentrics the poet who scribbled his poems on the backs 
of old envelopes, or the poet who dictated his to a reluctant 
daughter. Nor is Landor’s humour as contemptible as Mr. 
Fyvie would have us believe. Helen taking swimming 
lessons, Lucian badgering Timotheus, Alexander trying to 
marry a snake, raise smiles that are not directed at the 
humorist. 

But most of the Eccentrics in the book are fair game. 
They comprise a king, a millionaire, a “ calculating ” philo- 
sopher, and a Unitarian novelist. Some of them never 
married, others had better have done likewise, others trained 
up young girls to be worthy of them. And one—the 
Unitarian—in a novel that professes to be biographical, 
declares that he has had seven anti-Trinitarian wives, of 
whom the majority were swept off by epidemics of small- 
pox. Each lady was beautiful, each knew algebra and 
sometimes Hebrew ; at the death of each he sat with his 
eyes shut for three days or for four days or for ten. He 
survived them all, and then took to the ocean in a small 
sloop. After nine years he bought “a flowery retreat” 
with the proceeds of their fortunes ; for they had all been 
rich. 

This Unitarian, Thomas Amory—though the book is 
called ‘fohn Buncle, Esq.—is a type of the true eccentric. 
Such a man is content neither with fiction nor with life. 
A novel is unreal to him, an autobiography dull. He will 
not say “‘my hero had seven wives,” nor will he say, “I 
have had one wife, and there she sits.” For all his strength 
of character some little fleck in his brain makes him brood 
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too much on the wonderful things that ought to happen in 
this world, and do not. He would like, himself, to be a 
work of art, and so, when we meet him, we are at once 
annoyed and charmed. If he is also an artist, as Borrow 
was, the charm prevails, and we find the entrance of that 
narrow creek that separates the land of experience from the 
mainland. As we coast up it, the shores are so near together 
and we touch so frequently at either, that we forget they 
are not united and never will unite, and that all the waters 
of the sea deepen the channel daily. In our childhood such 
voyages were frequent. We saw the Tritons and the Sirens 
with our spiritual eye, though we did not know their names. 
The stars sang tunes to each other, and our spiritual ears 
listened. With our spiritual fists we knocked down police- 
men and told the nurse afterwards, which was unwise. For 
she gave us thimble-pie, and as the years passed it seemed 
safer to have a hero who should experience the glories that 
would not come to us, and perform the deeds that we could 
not do. Perhaps it was just as well. We might, of course, 
have turned into Lavengro, and met on Salisbury Plain the 
son of the apple-woman we had known on London Bridge. 
We might have seen through the mists of the morning, “a 
small grove of blighted trunks of oaks, barked and grey”: 
Stonehenge. We might have taught Isopel Berners 
Armenian in the dingle. But we were more likely to turn 
into Mr. John Buncle, and the nurse knew it. 

Here then is the type: Trelawney’s Adventures of a 
younger Son might furnish a third example of it. The 
centres of daily life and art are far from each other, and our 
course is parabolic if we attempt to revolve round both of 
them. How wild is the parabola described by Mr. 
Thomas Day, the author of Sandford and Merton | 

His famous book is sane enough, and he was too honest 
to pretend to adventures that he had never met with. But 
his life is a pageant of eccentricity, for he regarded it also~ 
as a book—an orderly treatise in the style of Rousseau. 
Man is equal. Education can do everything. We must 
improve the race. Therefore he selected two little girls 
from charity schools, intending to bring them up with the 
virtues of Arria, Portia and Cornelia, and to marry one of 
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them. A lady friend regretfully notes his failure. ‘ When 
he dropped melting sealing-wax upon her arms she did not 
endure it heroically; nor when he fired pistols at her 
petticoats, which she believed to be charged with balls, 
could she help starting aside or suppress her screams.” One 
girl married a friend of Day’s: the other married a linen- 
draper. 

Just as education can do everything for a human being, 
so kindness is to do everything for an animal. Why break 
in a colt which has learnt to feed out of your hand? Day 
rode this colt, it threw him, and that was the end of his 
treatise. In the same year the French Revolution broke 
out ; a memorable year for Rousseau. 

Day, who pretended his life was a book, and Amory 
who pretended a book was his life, are perhaps the two 
most interesting eccentrics in a very interesting selection. 
According to their lights they were consistent. They are 
not to be classed with the crank, who may be quite conven- 
tional on ninety-nine occasions, and quite dull on the 
hundredth. The crank is irrational; he has no wild objection 
to the universe but only a wild objection to some isolated 
point in it—to the meat in it, to the wine, to the habit of 
rejoicing at Christmas. In the suburb where these words 
are written, a pamphlet on the latter topic is issued yearly, 
and falls through the letter-box about the time one is pack- 
ing up the toys. We learn, ere it is too late, that Christ- 
mas is a heathen festival—Roman, Babylonian, worse—and 
that he who sold, he who bought, and he who receives this 
gutta-percha lion will suffer a like condemnation. If the 
pamphleteer can only grow warm over this, he is a crank, 
and study of him is not profitable. But he may be some- 
thing far greater—a man who at every turn sees through 
our smug Civilisation to the barbarity and licentiousness on 
which it is founded. It is not normal to see through so 

“much: such a man is eccentric. But now we read his 
pamphlet with respect, though of course it does not stop us 
packing up the lion. 

In the region of the abnormal, things shade into each 
other very gently, and the cranky eccentric is not unlike 
the eccentric crank. Yet the former is akin to genius, the 
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latter to madness, and it is with the former that Mr. Fyvie 
is concerned. He does not include people merely because 
they are tiresome ; indeed, as has been hinted above, he 
sometimes goes to the opposite extreme. Who drives dull 
oxen will himself be dull—and there is scarcely a dull para- 
graph in his volume. It may be recommended to all, but 
more particularly to those whom certain grave Teutons have 
tempted down the other bye-path, to flounder in the life 
we miscall rea]. Let us hope that he will follow it with a 
volume of matrons—including Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and Mrs. Aphra Behn. 


E. M. Forster 














FREE-THOUGHT AND RELIGION ' 


R. ROBERTSON defines free-thought as “a 

conscious reaction against some phase or phases of 
conventional or traditional doctrine in religion” ; and he has 
warrant for this use of the term in current usage. It must 
be observed, however, that, so defined, “free-thought” is 
not equivalent to free thought. For conditions may easily 
be imagined, and indeed in some circles actually exist, where 
the conventional and traditional doctrine is rationalistic, 
and in such a case free thought might consist in the 
adoption of some kind of religious or mystic position. It 
is worth while to make this remark because it seems clear 
that Mr. Robertson’s admiration for free-thought is not on 
account of its freedom, but on account of what he conceives 
to be its rightness. In a society of rationalists presumably 
he would not respect or countenance the courage and 
independence of a heretical supernaturalist. On the other 
hand, and this is the important point, a rationalist, how- 
ever much he may despise a point of view, will hardly be 
inclined to persecute it. For the only appeal which he 
accepts is the appeal to reason and experience. That is his 
great superiority. Religion, and especially the Christian 
religion, has always claimed not merely to know about 
supernatural objects, but to obtain its knowledge by super- 
natural means. It has thus, whenever there has been a 
conflict between reason and revelation, been compelled to 
reject reason; and from the rejection of reason to the accept- 
ance of persecution is a short and easy step. Apart from 
all other considerations, the great indictment against historic 
religion is that it has persecuted. Criticism, on the other 
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hand, has appealed to reason. And thus it is that free- 
thought has in fact been identified with a criticism or a 
denial of religion ; and religion with a mistrust, if not a 
repudiation, of reason. It is from this point of view that 
Mr. Robertson approaches his subject. The history of free- 
thought to him is the history of a conflict between reason 
and superstition. He measures progress by the growth of 
rationalism and the decline of religion ; and thus raises im- 
plicitly, by the postulates underlying his whole treatment, 
one of the most important questions with which modern 
society is confronted. Those postulates are that religion 
has been and is socially injurious and intellectually false. 
I call them postulates because they are assumed, not estab- 
lished, by the book before us. They determine the selection 
of the facts and the emphasis laid upon them. To say this 
is not to suggest that Mr. Robertson is not candid. No 
writer is more so. He is simply convinced of his postulates 
before he writes his book, and he writes it not to demon- 
strate, but to illustrate and confirm them. It is worth 
while, therefore, to remind ourselves how different history 
looks when regarded from a different standpoint. Take, 
to begin with, the view that religion has been at all times, 
either altogether, or at any rate on balance, socially in- 
jurious. Mr. Robertson has no difficulty in accumulating 
facts making for that view. Religion, it is true, cannot 
always have been conservative ; at the outset of all its great 
phases it must have been, and was, revolutionary. But 
once it is established nothing is more conservative ; and if 
conservatism be interpreted as antagonistic to progress, 
nothing is more injurious. Again, it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the iniquities that have been done in the name of 
religion, the stupidity, the cruelty, the dishonesty of priest- 
hoods at all times; the monstrosity of the superstitions 
they have fostered ; the blood they have shed, the thoughts 
they have stifled, the aspirations they have quenched. 
“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” Never was 
passionate utterance better justified. And a man who feels 
all this, as Mr. Robertson rightly feels it, can hardly be 
expected to ask himself very seriously whether there is 
another side. But, let a different temperament, the product 
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of a different environment, approach the same problem, and 
how different is the result obtained! To Auguste Comte, 
for example, religion is the main and the most beneficent 
force in history. He sees in it not only the basis of all order, 
but a necessary condition of all progress. From its stupidi- 
ties, its obstructiveness, its persecutions, he turns lightly 
aside, to dwell upon its welding force, its moralising 
influences, nay, even its inestimable services to intellectual 
progress ; whereas the epochs and the champions of free- 
thought, in Mr. Robertson’s view the source of all that is 
good in history, are to Comte for the most part mere 
transitional factors of disintegration. Their services are 
grudgingly admitted; their defects elaborately developed. 
And the whole picture is so different from Mr. Robertson’s 
that, were it not for the proper names, one might doubt 
whether the two men are dealing with the same world. 
Yet no one who has read Comte with an open mind will 
deny that he makes out a very good case for his rendering, 
a case at least as good as Mr. Robertson’s. And the result 
of such a confrontation must be to deepen scepticism as to 
the possibility of that science of sociology which Mr. 
Robertson seems to assume throughout as an existent thing 
to which he can confidently appeal. At any rate, if sociology 
is to include the valuation of the phenomena discussed, it 
would seem to be necessarily unscientific. And that, not 
only because in all valuations subjective and temperamental 
elements enter, but also because, apart from that, the facts 
to be valued are too complex and too heterogeneous to 
allow of their being accurately weighed. A careful student 
may convince himself that religion has been both of great 
service and of great disservice to mankind. But his judg- 
‘ ment as to which has preponderated will be fluctuating and 
vague, according to his mood or the book he has read last ; 
or if it is definite, the definiteness will rest on his tempera- 
mental bias, not on an impartial estimate of the facts. The 
last word of science will be, “I cannot say whether religion 
has done more good or harm.” Whatever is added to that 
will be added from extraneous sources. 
So far then as the first of the postulates which underlies 
4 Mr. Robertson’s work is concerned, probably the only thing 
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that can ultimately be said is that it is not proven. It is 
otherwise with the assumption that all religion is false. 
This is a matter on which science is competent to pronounce 
definitely; and to candid minds it becomes increasingly 
evident that science has pronounced. If religion be 
identified with theology, then all along the line reason is 
opposed to theology, and reason has won the day. If Mr. 
Robertson’s book is not exactly conclusive on this point—it 
hardly could be, for it is history not philosophy—it is at 
least very forcibly suggestive. For even in the briefest 
summary—and from a summary treatment both sides 
suffer equally—the argument for free-thought is at all points 
victorious. The desperate shifts of theology, so soon as it 
deserts its basis of revelation, its resort to the idea of a 
‘“‘ double truth,” one of reason, one of revelation, its attempt 
to use scepticism as a lever to urge men back to authority, its 
compromises, shufflings and evasions, its constant re-defini- 
tion or absence of definition of its own positions, its aban- 
donment of now this, now that method of defence wherever 
the attack is hotly pressed, its insistence now on the authority 
of the book, now on that of the church, now on private and 
personal intuitions, now on the corporate consciousness of 
mankind, now on the eternal unchanging character of its 
creed, now on its adaptation to the different phases of human 
evolution, all this presents to a candid mind a spectacle as 
little calculated to inspire edification as to convey conviction. 
All theologies that have ever been formulated, taken in the 
natural meaning of their formulae, are either demonstrably 
false, or unproven and improbable. That there is no escape 
from this conclusion is a belief I share with Mr. Robertson. 
He is one of a long line of brave men who have fought 
for the truth; and we, who have entered into their labours, 
ought not to forget our obligations to them. 

There remains however what, to me, is a very great ques- 
tion, though to Mr. Robertson perhaps it may be no question 
at all. With theology does religion also pass away ? Or are 
there elements in religion not exhausted by theology and 
which may and should survive it? I should reply that there 
are. It has been the misfortune, not the merit, of religion 
that it has stiffened into creeds. Perhaps at the very begin- 
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ning, certainly at the later stages, among the many elements 
which have gone to building it up, fear, desire, and all forms 
of confused and rudimentary intellection, one may be singled 
out which I regard as all-important—the imaginative reaction 
of man upon the world in which he finds himself. Perhaps 
the most specific form of this reaction is wonder. Wonder, 
Plato said, is the starting point of philosophy. It is the 
spring that feeds the conduit pipe of knowledge; but not all 
its water is drawn off into that channel. It overflows the 
banks of our science and floods our ignorance. And in this 
excess it may always naturally, appropriately and desirably 
express itself in mythology and poetry. In the course of 
many centuries man has discovered a method of knowledge. 
He can now, if he will, clearly distinguish truth from 
imagination. But it does not follow that imagination has 
ceased to have a province. That could never be until 
knowledge had answered all questions. But not only has 
knowledge not done this; it is even widely, though 
probably prematurely, held that there are many questions it 
never can answer. And among these questions are precisely 
those to which religion purported to give answers. We do 
not understand now, any more than primitive man did, why 
the universe came into being, why we are in it, how con- 
sciousness comes to exist in relation to a body, what it was, 
if anything, before death, and what it will be, if anything, 
after. Nor do I think it likely that men will be dragooned, 
as Comte would have dragooned them, into indifference to 
such questions. And in any case, should such indifference 
become general, it would, I believe, be fatal to all high and 
great developments of life, whether in the region of know- 
ledge, or in that of art. Wonder is the spring of all noble 
life. If it can no longer find expression in theology, it will 
find expression somehow else, and that expression will be the 
religion of the future. It may never again shape a myth- 
ology or a ritual ; but some think it will shape, if mankind 
is to progress in any great sense, a poetry, a music, or an 
architecture. It will also be a perpetual spur to the intel- 
lect ; and so far from being superseded by science, will be 
the source of her greatest achievements. That, at any rate, 
is how the matter presents itself to me, and so, I think, it 
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presented itself to many modern men of letters whose atti- 
tude is clearly a puzzle or a disappointment to Mr. Robert- 
son. Why, for instance, was Goethe, though a free-thinker, 
not anti-religious? Why was not Blake, or Carlyle, or 
Browning? Why is not Maeterlinck? None of these 
men were orthodox, or even theological. If they were, 
some of them, theistic, they did not hold theism as a 
dogma. They would certainly all of them be on the side 
of Voltaire rather than on that of the church. Yet they 
are not free-thinkers in the sense in which Voltaire was a 
free-thinker. They speak with sympathy of religion ; its 
subject matter is more engrossing to them than any other. 
Why? Because they were religious men, though not theo- 
logical men. Because the spirit of wonder, with all that it 
involves, was the master spirit of their lives. Such men 
represent a completer humanity than the great sceptics, and 
they and their like, I believe, will be the prophets of future 
generations. Most remarkable of them all, perhaps, and 
most symptomatic is Walt Whitman. He stands, says Mr. 
Robertson, for a “ thoroughly naturalistic” view of life. 
But Mr. Robertson does not add, what is the important 
point, that his naturalism is thoroughly mystic. It may be 
said, I think without exaggeration, that the whole of Whit- 
man’s passionate interest in life is bound up with his attitude 
to death. And death he regards as the great revealer. All 
that he has not known and understood and experienced 
here he is to know and understand and experience there. 
All things for him symbolise something that lies behind 
them. They are more and other than they appear. Like 
Carlyle, he finds the world miraculous ; like Browning, he 
looks always for the moments which shall “make time 
break And let us pent-up creatures through Into eternity 
our due.” This attitude is not and does not pretend to be 
one of knowledge; it is not therefore science, nor is it 
theology. On the other hand, it is not simply art ; for its 
whole interest is that it deals with the real world, and not 
with one known to be imaginary. It is an attitude of 
spiritual adventure lying behind, sustaining, and prompting 
all other attitudes. I do not know what it is to be called 
if not religious. But the name does not much matter ; the 
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: important thing is that the fact exists. It has not passed 
with the passing of theology. On the contrary, it emerges 
from that cave stronger, freer, more conscious of itself. 
With it is bound up the whole spiritual future of mankind. 
And the sooner that is realised, the sooner men cease to 
concern themselves with theology, either to establish it or to 
refute it, and begin to develope this which I have called 
religion, the better it will be for all the greater interests of 
life. The long line of free-thinkers whose history Mr. 
Robertson records have led us by a long and devious way 
from the enchantments and terrors of the Venusberg up to 
the light of day. We have now to accustom ourselves to 
the light, to face it frankly and freely, with courage, with 
hope, with the sense of infinite possibilities. ‘The men who 
help us to do this will be the spiritual teachers of the future. 
Their forerunners are Goethe and Whitman and Meredith. 
G. Lowes DiIcKINsoN 


FOGAZZARO’S IL SANTO’ 


UNDREDS of thousands of readers in Italy, and 
unnumbered others in England and France have, 
perhaps for the first time, made acquaintance with Signor 
Fogazzaro through this novel. Yet it may be doubted 
whether it has really added to the literary distinction of the 
author of Daniele Cortis and Piccolo Mondo Moderno. Those 
works had already established his fame as the greatest of 
living Italian writers. But the success of J/ Santo has been 
of a different order. For it deals with the greatest and 
most engrossing problem of the day, the problem of religious 
renewal and reform. It is indeed itself a powerful blow 
struck in the cause of that reform. As such it has suffered 
condemnation at the hands of the Congregation of the 
Index. As such, and not merely as a triumph of literary 
1 The Saint. By Antonio Fogazzaro. (Milano: Baldini, Castoldi e Co., 


1906.) Translated from the Italian by M. Prichard Agnetti. London : 
] Hodder and Stoughton. 
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imagination, it deserves the sympathetic recognition of all 
English readers. 

There seems to be too general a tendency in our country 
to despair beforehand of the possibility of reform in the 
Catholic Church. It seems even as if the wish were too 
often father to the thought in this mood of despair. Yet it 
is a fact, and a fact which ought to rebuke and correct 
this insular tendency of ours, that even the chiefs of Free 
Thought in France and Italy are becoming sympathetically 
alive to the possibilities of religious reform within the pale 
of the ancient Church. Here we are all too ready to 
assume that the capital religious question is the question of 
the artificial preservation or the artificial destruction of 
existing forms of religious authority. There are those 
among us who think that religion can only be saved by the 
discovery of some fixed centre of authority whose decrees 
will have an absolute and unchanging value. There are 
others who think that the claims of such an authority, 
where it already exists, are so monstrous that there is no 
hope for religion but in escape from the system which is 
traditionally associated with them. To put it plainly. 
English religion is either seeking to acquire and apply in its 
own behoof the Roman conception and exercise of authority 
or is so morbidly fearful of that conception that it will not 
believe in the religious future of the Roman Church at all. 
We have made a fetish of this matter of authority, whether 
we choose to show our devotion by beating or by kissing it. 

If Fogazzaro’s novel helps to disabuse us of this fond 
illusion, it will have rendered us an admirable service. 
And this is just what it is capable of doing. To the 
Liberal Catholics, whose beliefs and aspirations this book so 
powerfully illustrates and enforces, the official conception 
of authority which rules in the Roman Church is but the 
merest accident of its real religious life. To them religion 
is the highest experience of life, or rather it is life at its best. 
It is no authoritative formula constraining life into obedi- 
ence to its own fixed and arbitrary decrees. It is life itself 
increasingly delivered into the freedom of obedience to its 
own highest impulses, of arduous search after the most 
efficient means of turning those impulses into active and 
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controlling habits. Freedom may have its dangers because 
life has its dangers, but it is at least the one absolute and 
universal condition of life. For the essence of the religious 
faith in freedom is the certainty that the soul of man in its 
free action and expansion is the theatre and the instrument 
of a divine activity. And this divine activity has had its 
classical expression, its fulness of power, in a Human Life 
whose spirit lives and grows in every fresh obedience of a 
human soul to the claims of conscience, in every renewal 
of sacrifice for conscience’ sake. The true Church is the 
embodied living tradition of this spirit’s incessant action and 
victory. That that Church has organised itself in certain 
ways dictated by the circumstances and conditions of its 
growth was a necessity of its very existence. But the 
organised Church is never more than the instrument of the 
real Church, the herald and servant of the true kingdom of 
God. The value of its organisation depends upon the 
measure in which it both represents and ministers to that 
spirit which is its real life. By that measure the actual 
Church is being judged at every hour, and is enduring the 
loss of that which has become decayed and worthless in its 
constitution, or reaping the reward of a life renewed and 
transformed. The authority of the Church is the authority 
of its saintly lives, of its expression of the truth of life 
which is ever increasingly accordant with that spirit which 
is at once its heritage and its creation. Such authority will 
survive all changes in the official ecclesiastical conception 
of its seat and its nature. The men whom Fogazzaro 
represents are anxious to remain obedient sons of Rome, 
but it is because they see in Rome the promise and the 
potency of humanity religiously organised through the free 
spirit that is in man testifying to the will of God and 
leading him increasingly into that will. 

The story of J/ Santo is the story of this religious ideal, 
incarnate in a mind and spirit of vivid originality, in 
conflict with the rigid conservatism of the established 
religious fact. It is the story of the brutal triumph of 
unintelligent cunning by which that fact always achieves a 
lingering suicide, of the eternal Passion through which the 
truth always comes to its own. It is the story, renewed 
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after twenty centuries, of the Christ and the Sanhedrim. 
And like that story, like all stories which are ideally true, 
which herald the truth of the future, it has become a 
Gospel which men are already reading and will continue to 
read with awakened hearts and eyes lit with a new hope. 


A. L. LILiey 





*,* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 


Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it ts 
desired to notice. 








